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The material in this volume has been reproduced from. 
mimeographed notes of lectures which Dr. Otto Kank 
himself released for use in the Pennsylvania School of 
Social Work. To this have been added two chapters: 
"The Genesis of Guilt-feeling" and "The Caneate of 
Genitality", the latter of which was published as an 


article in the Psychoanalytic Review of April, 1926. 


A group of students familiar with the value of this 
material in its existing form arranged for its 
reproduction. Though intended primsrily for students, 
soon after subscriptions were opened, it was found that 
there was a demand for it among alwmi as well, so it 

was given somewhat wider circulation. As it was 

intended only fen those already familiar with it, no 
editing or correction of the original text was felt 
necessary. Copies were made available through subscription 


only and were limited to seventy-five in number. 
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OUTLINES OF A GENETIC PSYCHOLOGY 


BOOK I, 
Section If. 
THE GENETIC ASPECT 


The baby new to earth and sky, 
What time his tender palm is prest 
Against the circle of the breast, 
Has never thought that this is "I", 


But as he grows he gathers much, 
And learns the use of "I" and "men 
And finds "I am not what I see, 
And other than the things I touch." 


So rounds he to a separate mind 

From whence clear memory may begin 

And through the frame that binds him in 
His isolation grows defined. 


This use may ile in blood and breath 
Which use were fruitless of their due 
Had man to leam himself anew 

Beyond the second birth of death. 


Tennyson (In Memoriam, XLV). 
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he Genesis of Genitality 
OSL S OL MOOLvVa lst 


In applying the results of my psychoanalytic 
investigations and experience to social problems, and 
especially to maladjustment, I pointed out that the decisive 
factor for the final form of adjustment is the impulse that 
we Call sadism. By the term sadism, we mean a rather com= 
plicated impulse, which we ean analyze only by following it 
through the various stages of its development and outlining 
its manifestations at the bilologieal, psychological and 
social levels. 


We will, therefore, start again with the genetic 
point of view and follow up the manifestations and develop- 
ment of this so-called sadistic impulse from its origin in 
the new-borm child to the first stage of adjustment in the 
Oedipus situation. This investigation will at the same time 
throw light on what is perhaps one of the most important 
problems of the human being's development, the libidinal 
relation of the chiid to the object, especially as it is 
manifested in the adjustment of the biological impulses to 
our social life. In other words, we must discover how the . 
child, from its originally purely biological libido relation 
to the mother, effects the sexual and social adjustment 
described as the Oedipus situation. Whereas Freud was 
mainly concerned in tracing the further development of the 
Oedipus complex in the neuroses, as well as in the normal 
life of the individual and of the race, I have taken special 
interest in investigating how the child arrives at this 
sexual and socially most Important stage, the Oedipus situae 
tion, and why it should fail in mastering it. In my book, 
neue Trauma of Birt IT have tried to deal with this 
problem a Ss eepest psycho-biological level. Now I want 
to take it up at the next biological stage, that is, in the 
relation of the suckling to the mother, at which stage sadis 
first comes definitely into play. ; 


In considering this problem, we must remember that 
there are two different aspects of it, the objective and the 
subjective, the objective aspect having to do with the 
chiid'ts relation to the mother, the subjective with the 
inner processes and mechanisms in the child which enable it 
to establish its relationship to the mother and which, on the 
other hand, are influenced by this relationship. We shall 
first take up the problem from the objective side as it 
manifests itself in the various reactions of the suckling. 
The analysis of these reactions will throw some light on the 
mechanisms that are at work in the child from the beginning 


and that develop through the maternal stimuli. In tracing 
this development, we shell have to show what energies are 
displaced, by means of what mechanisms this displacement 
occurs, what inhibitions are to be overcome, and what we 
must regard as the final result of this biological adjust= 
ment. At the same time we shall have to consider not only 
the general dynamic problem of libido displacement from one 
erogenous zone to another, but also the traumatic privations 
that are apparently necessary to set in action the 
phylogenetically preformed mechanism of displacement, and 
so to guarantee the continuity of the biological develop= 
ment. <A closer study of these mechanisms and processes will 
enable us to recognize the obstacles that are responsible 
for arrests in development at definite points or for 
regressions to earlier stages of development. 


We take up the problem at a point that for a long 
time has been and still is represented by a big question mark 
in psychoanalytic investigation. The question is how the 

Birl makes the transition to the Oedipus situation. In the 
case of the boy, this seemed simple, since he keeps his 

first libido object - the mother - from his earliest child- 
hood to his aduit love life. 6&0 the problem first.came to 
attention in connection with the girl, who has to change her 
primal libido~object, the mother, in order to become attached 
to the father, according to her biological role. We certainly 
do not forget that the bi ological attraction of the sexes will 
be a strong impulse in that direction. But the specifically 
mman problem involves factors that cannot be accounted for 

on purely biological grounds. fhe analytic study of the — 
neuroses has taught us how many women never completely 
accomplish the transference from the primal object, the 
mother, to the father and subsequently to the man. This shows 
that the biological attraction of the sexes must be definitely. 
interfered with by strong obstacles, which seem to be founded 
in the specifically human development of the ego. 


If we look at our problem from the point of view of 
the ego, we shall find that successful transition from the 
purely biological to the sexual stage represents something of 
an achievement not only for the girl, but for the boy also 
since he has to effect a somewhat similar displacement and 
adjustment in the matter of his sexual object. Hitherto, the 
boy's task has been underestimated because, as we have said 
he carries the same object - the woman ~- into his mature life. 
This certainly is true, but at the same time we must realize 
that in later life he takes possession of the woman at the 
genital stage, whereas he oripinally possessed the mother 
orally. This change, however, is neither a sudden nor a 


complete one. That is, a considerable part of the oral libido 
remains at its original stage and is activated and satisfied 
in the normal sex act and its preliminaries, Indeed, even the 
fullest accomplishment of this aim, the complete sexual 
subjugation of the women, is accompanied by sadistic gratifi- | 
cation not only on the genital level, but on the oral level as 
well, as in biting or violent kissing. 


But we are less interested here in the question how 
much of the suckling's oral-sadistic gratification 4s carried 
on into later life in normal or perverse sex experiences than 
we are in considering how the remainder is to be displaced to 
the genital level. From our knowledge of the numerous per- 
versions and neuroses, we are inclined to the opinion that in 
most cases only a minor part has been displaced to the genitals. 
From a dynamic point of view, the problem is not to explain 
the tendency to hold fast to and to re-experience the primal 
pleasure. This is so obvious as to need no explanation. The 
question is, what are the mechanisms that make possible the 
re-establishment and continuation of this primal pleasure on 
a different level? And a still weightier question is - How 
is it possible to overcome the resistances that hinder even 
the partial renunciation of early forms of gratification, which 
must be relinquished if dGisplaceuent is to be effected. 


As a result of wy analytic investigations, I can say 
that masturbation in the suckling is the biologically preformed 
MEC i OF THIS DISPLACEMENY OL ENERGY FROM THE UWOUTH TO THE 
GENITALS. This starts with the sucking of the finger, which, 
as we know, is accompanied by a rhythmical tugging (playing) 
at other parts of the body that soon leads to rhythmical . 
stimulations of the genital zone by the hand (finger). This I 
cali a eets mechanical masturbation because it is obviousiry 
instinctive, although it soon leads to purposeful masturbation; 
which the child performs consclously in order to gain 
pleasure. This latter, however, soon brings about the .guilt~ 
feeling, the genesis of which, at this early infantile stage, 
we will deal with later. This first conflict at the genital 
stage, seems to repeat the weaning conflict at the oral stage, 
and so very often manifests itself-in infantile disturbances 
connected with eating (vomiting, anorexia, etc.). The outcome 
of this conflict determines when and how genital primacy is 
reached, and so determines also the form, kind and intensity | 
of the inhibitions and regressions that are likely to be 
experienced later. But in any case the child's later 
masturbation signifies the beginning of the displacement of 
oral libido tc the genital zone, and with it the discovery of 
the genitals as a source of pleasure and a substitute for the 

» mother's breast on its own self. Because of the unconscious 


phantasies accompanying it and the gut 
with it, I would suggest calling this masturbation an "oral" 
one. For we have here something more than a mere awakening 
of the biological eroto-genicity of the genital gone, which 
is actually brought about by the urethral functions plus 

the inevitable stimulus from the maternal care (washing, 
caressing, and the like). We have; rather, a displacement of 
the oral-sadistic libido, which, in my opinion, is most 
important for genital fimctioning and which is affected by 
means of the masturbatory mechanisms. Without this, the 
genital zone could not predominate, but would remain at the 
same level as, for example, the anal zone, which always gives 
a certain amount of pleasure, too, but rather as a passive 
by-product of its biological functioning than as an active, 
independent source of pleasure. 


tlt feeling conhected 
ms 


In the matter of this displacement of oral-sadistic 
libido from above downwards, we are almost tempted to say 
that the afore-mentioned task of the little girl looks 
simple compared with that of the boy. Because with the girl 
it is a question of two anatomically similar erogenous holes 
(the mouth and the vagina), which are stimulated and 
gratified by the introduction of another erogenous (erectile) 
organ (nipple and penis). Whereas with the boy this anatomical 
parallel does not exist, so that the displacement mechanism 
must be somewhat more complicated. The girl's. difficulty lies 
in another direction - namely, in the fact that the real 
female genital (the hole of the vagina) can be discovered and 
accepted (as a libidinal substitute for the mouth) only at the 
mature stage of genitality. This explains why so many women 
remain frigid in the vagina. The penis, on the other hand, as 
a suustitute for the breast (nipple), seems to belong to the 
earliest infantile "sex theories", and enables the little girl 
to transfer a part of the oral libido primarily attached to ~ 
the mother (breast) to the father (boy, man), because he seems 
to possess in his penis the most important organ representing 
the mother, that is, the breast (substitute). Hence arises 
the concept of the mother with the penis, a phantasy that 
indicates a definite displacement from the first libido 
object, the mother, to the father, whom the child first takes 
as the mother with a penis (instead of breast). The well- 
kmown shock of neurotic women at the sight of a large (erected) 
penis and the recognition of its real significance turns out 
to be to a great extent the result of the infantile dis- 
appointment that this masculine organ is actually no 
substitute for the breast in the infantile sense, belongs, so 
to speak, not to the mouth, but to its genital substitute 
the vagina. With regard to the girl's infantile masturbation 
on the clitoris, I have discovered that the most deeply 
» repressed and most: vigorously defenced phantasy accompanying 


it primarily refers to playing with the nipple (sucking) and 
only. later, by identification of the clitoris with the 
recognized penis of the boy, becomes sexual (genital). So 

in the boy the primary content of the masturbatory phantasies, 
that is, the breast (sucking) is later replaced by phantasies 
that refer to the female genitals (mother). Originally, how- 
ever, the masturbatory activity of the little girl on the 
clitoris has the same significance as the boy's play with his 
penis, both being a continuation of playing on the breast 
(nipple) and so having the satic biological origin. Later the 
girl, by comparison and identification of the elitoris with 
the penis, lays the foundation for certain difficulties knom 
as envy of the penis, which complicate the process of her 
adjustment to her biological role. 


In the case of the boy, the finger, substituting for 
the nipple, is replaced by the whole hand (forming a hollow), 
substituting for the mouth (as hole) when the displacement to 
the genitals occurs. In this, as I have said, I see a 
biologically preformed mechanism. At maturity the semen _ 
becomes in this connection a substitute for the milk, so that 
one may cescribe masturbation in its final phase as a symbolic 
substitute for the act of sucking, performed on oneself. But 
here the anatomical difference between the sexes leads to an 
important difference in the masturbation mechanism. With the - 
boy, as we have pointed out, complete substitution for the 
sucking act is gained; penis equals breast; hollow of the hand 
equals mouth; ejaculation of semen equals milk. With the 
girl, on the other hand, only partial substitution is 
possible; thus, the clitoris, which equals the nipple, is 
played upon by another nipples substitute, namely, the finger, 
which only later is identified with the penis. In the case 
of the girl identification with the mother is effected not 
only through the substitution of the vagina for the mouth, but 
also by means of a narcissistic investment of her own breasts 
with oral libido. Thus the girl, through liking her breasts 
and wanting them to be sucked, is compensated for the lack of 
the penis and semen, which, as we pointed out, are only 
symbolic substitutes for the primary libido gratification of 
the suckling. I should like here to point out also that in 
the neurotic we generally find a result exacting the reverse 
of this normal genital fulfillment. That is, with the man 
there is a strong mother identification, mainly shown in the 
fact that the penis is still regarded as breast, while the 
girl shows a strong tendency to subjugate the partner in a . 
genital way, a tendency weli known as the "masculinity complex", 


. The mechanism that makes possible the displacement 
of libido energy from the mouth to the genitals is the 


possessive impulse, which, at the suckling age is concentrated 
in the hand. This possessive impulse, another phylogenetically 
preformed mechanism owes its specifically human characteristic 
to a contribution of oral libido. In view of the repressed 
aggressive tendencies shown by most neurotics, one would be 
inclined to say that in the course of the sadistic libido'ts 
displacement from the mouth to the genitals, a good part of it 
remains, so to speak, in the hand. This lends to the gripping 
instinct its specifically human characteristic of possessing 
sadistically. It explains why the baby grasps at everything 
with its hands and, not being satisfied with that alone, at 
the same time inserts the chject into its mouth. May we add 
here that this hand-sadism manifests itself later on in the 
mature sex life as pleasure in seizing and touching the love 
object, and normally expresses itself in an inhibited form of 
aggression, which we call tendemess. Aggression itself can 
be fully expressed on the genital vel only from time to time. 
The capacity for such expression we are accustomed =~ at least 
in men ~ to characterize as potency. Its visible indication, 
the erection, we might then describe as a passagere conversion 
symptom of oral-sadistic libido, which we call sexual: appetite. 
in fact only in erection is the penis recognized as an active 
organ for pleasure; otherwise it is passive, like the breast. 


This very complicated mechanism, which makes 
possible the transference, cisplacement and conversion of 
sacistic libido from the mouth to the genitals, throws a new 
light on the genesis and function of so-called sexual symbolisn, 
especially on its biclogical background. The libido displace- 
ment from the mouth to the vagina explains the concept of the 

d » widespread in folklore, whichis found in 
every case of sexual disturbance, whether of a neurotic or a 
perverse nature, in men. In the masculine process of dis- 
lacement, the penis, aggressively penetrating into a hole 
d, vagina), takes on the significance of a tooth. (See the 

masturbatory significance of tooth dreams in men). So this 
symbolism is a phylogenetic sediment ontogenetically used as 
a conductor for the displacement, the driving foree of which 
‘we recognize in the next stage, that of teething, as oral 
sadism, manifesting itself in biting. As the beginning of 
-teething may be considered as the biological termination of 
weaning, one may assume that with it a new economic distribu- 
tion of libido occurs by means of the above-mentioned displace~ 
ment processes. The oral sadism is no longer to be gratified 
at the mother's breast, but part of it remains in the mouth 
and.is manifested in pares, (biting) and pare is displaced 

to the genitals by means of the afore-mentioned tooth 
symbolism. In this process the genital organ changes 
definitely from a passive one (breast substitute) to an active 
one (mouth substitute), that is, it becomes really an organ 


saab subjugation in the one sex and for incorporation in the 
other. 


I can here only briefly mention the fact that oral 
sadism manifests itself at the genital stage in both sexes 
in a manner apparently contrary to thelr respective biological 
roles. This biological problem of activity and passivity - 
probably the most fundamental of all biological problems = 
presents itself at the libidinal stage here in question in 
the following way. The vagina takes over the active drawing- 
in (saugend 5 erogenicity of the mouth (in sucking) and the 
biologically conditioned passivity of the woman is distribute 
ed over her whole body, so that a certain amount of prudery 
has to be conquered by the man's act of courting. With the 
man, on the other hand, the penis originally takes on the 
passive (giving) role of the breast, and only later, by 
identification with the tooth, takes on the active (seizing) 
quality, which then is communicated to the whole body (eget 
and so enables the man to assume the aggressive role of 
wooer., However, this contradiction between the genitals and 
the whole ego (body) in the matter of activity and passivity 
is based on our bisexual disposition and explains why both 
sexes are able to use either the one or the other way of 
displacement and become normal or neurotic accordingly. This 
has to do not only with their reversed concept of the genitals 
in the matter of activity or passivity, but also with wnat is 
called femininityor masculinity in general (social behavior, 
etc.). This opens up new points of view as to the role of 
the genital, or genitalised, libido in the formation of 
character. 


The deviations from this normal development of 
genitality which, by the way, are not to be qualified as 
definitely abnormal may be thus clearly distinguished. When 
in the man the normally genitalised oral libico is emphasized 
as the yagina dentata or in the woman the penis as a tooth 
then ha it fear of being bitten on the genitals arises. This 
fear comes up earlier in the child as the well-imown fear 
that the oie will be cut off by some implement (hand). I 
should like to cifferentiate it as cultural castration fear, 
on the social (father) level of the Oedipus situation, from 
the biological castration fear of being bitten at the oral 
(mother) level. The specifically neurotic disturbancesof 
mature genitality are, then, impotency in men, which usually 
betrays the original fear of the vagina dentata, and : 
frigidity or vaginismus in women, woilst the various 
disturbances of ejaculation show clear characteristics of 
the oral stage in making semen equal to milk (genital 
spluttering). If, on the other hand, the child, because of a 


bere oral é6rotism, holds on to the penis as a breast 
i. ee Aas the result is the active perversion of fellatic 
oh he (masculine) woman as well as in the (homosexual) man 
€ mouth being made the vagina, as it were. But the man : 
seers | retains a good part of the original mouth erotisn ' 
a ne lips, whilst the normal woman must displace more of 
o the genitals. The man, therefore, is more given to 
rinking, smoking, and actively kissing, tendencies that 
with some justification are estimated as masculine and une 
feminine. Neurotic illnesses at this stage are best known 
and studied in the form of hysterical derangements of the 
eppeetd ee onc which Freud early explained as dis-~ 
om below upwards, whereas 
a lack of displacement tie ns Meets blastn ney ee 


We have attempted to show:how a large part of th 
sadistic libido, primarily experienced and sratified oralige 
in the act of sucking, is displaced by means of the hand to 
the genitals. This displacement begins very early, while 
the child is still taking its nourishment by sucking, and is 
ontogenetically brought about by the discontinuity of this 
oral nourishment. The decisive step in this displacement 
process is initiated by the weaning trauma, which, following 
the biological trauma, the cutting of the navel cord, - 
signifies definite emancipation from the maternal nourish- 
ment. I should like here to anticipate the possible mis- 
understanding that I am now transferring the weight of the 
trauma from the birth to-the weaning. Rather I want to 
emphasize the fact that I am using the term "weaning trauma", 
like the term "birth trauma" as an apt characterization of a 
definite biological stage of development which normally 
causes no harm in a traumatic sense. The real traumatic 
effect, pathologically so important, lies not sc much in the 
biologically conditioned traumata themselves as in the 
intervening displacement processes, which initiate or termin- 
ate each particular stage of development. And so the trauma 
becomes effective only at the next biological stage. Thus 
the pathogenic actualiy lies between traumata, that is, 
depends upon the more or less exact functioning of the dis- 
placement mechanism which, biologically preformed, is set in 
action before the trauma takes piace. From a teleologices 
point of view, this mechanism seems designed to protect the 
individual from the traumatic effects of biological develop- 


ment. The ego, in order to avoid trauma, prepares, as it 
were, substitute gratifications by means of which it usually 
In case 


succeeds in paralysing the shock of new experience. 
the displacement does not succeed to the extent necessary 
for a new adjustment of the shaken libido distribution, then 
reactions arise which differ according to whe%sher too much or 


» and whether it occurred 
s e the decisive displacement to 
the genitals (by means of masturbation) oceurs in the wean- 


Normally the trauma seems to have the function of reducing 


Up to this point we have been oceupied in showing 
how this oral sadism is utilized in the preparation of the 
individual for his biological role, part of it in the seiz= 
ing tendency of the hand, part in awakening genital 
activity, while the greater part remains in the mouth as 
biting energy, equipping the child for the attainment of his 
own later nourishment, independently of the mother. Ail 
these uses of the primal oral sadism may be described as 
means for dominating the outer world for the satisfaction of 
hunger and libido; or, one might call them "animal" utiliza- 
tions of the oral-sadistic libido, in a biological sense. We 
are able to grasp the human side of the development process 
only after we have traced the method by which another part 
of this oral sadism is utilized to build up inhibitions and 
regulations within our own egos to dam up those aggressive 
tendencies which otherwise would prevent our proper social 
adjustment. Analysis has, approached the study of these 
inhibiting factors within the ego from the point of view of 
the "guilt-feeling". From therapeutic experiences, especially 
in cases of impotency, I have discovered that the freeing of 
the patient from the gullt-feeling is followed by an invest=. 
S$ With sadistic libido, which re-establishes 


ment of the genitals with 
Thus there is no doubt that not only the aggressive 


potency. at x 
tendencies of the ego, mut its inhibitions also arise from 
unapplied and ungratified oral-sadistic libido. raade 

3 


expression by prohibitions in the external world = 
ees Bene? by a kind of damming up process, into the ego and 
there leads to a structure of inhibitions which we recognize 


as thé pattern for the super-ego. 


. Mo understand more fully the genesis of these primal 
‘inhibitions in the infant, we must relate thea to the earliest 
period of life, in which the mother Pe lgreetan eee" ae 

: vie : funetions. Even at that ear 
Paka tisiane to renounce the unbinedy, gratification caine 
| es, at first to please the mother, 
Ee Ee eavapleasure and her punishment. The well-known traits 
of the so-called anal character - cleanliness and orderliness = 


appear as the final products of an identification process 
which has to be accomplished when the mother must be given 
up and which replaces the former obedience to her; whilst 
obstinacy results from the original protest of the naughty 
(libidinal) child, which is never completely tamed. But all 
these privations, such as, for example, the temporary with- 
drawal from the mother's breast, are accepted with compara- 
tive ease; whereas the weaning Signifies a final, and 
therefore severe, loss of libido gratification, which is 
emphasized by the parental command not to establish the 
biologically preformed substitute gratifications, either at. 
the mouth (finger sucking), or at the genitals (masturbation). 
Certainly at that time the undeveloped genital apparatus is 
as yet unable to consume and work off the whole quantityof 
the Sadistic libido that is set free at the weaning. And go 
the immaturity and inadequacy of the whole genital apparatus 
at weaning seens tc be the final cause for the damming up of 
the sadistic libido within the ego. On this the later 
sadistic super-ego is built up, first by the addition of the 
identification with the strict (punishing) mother, when she 
is given up as an immediate object for libido gratification 
and is replaced by one's own ego (in sucking, masturbation). 


The significance of the weaning trauma for the 
development of the later super-ego (inhibitions) can be 
briefly explained thus: That part of the oral sadism which 
at the time cannot be utilized in genital activity changes 
the child's earliest obedience, based on love for the mother, 
into inhibitions resulting from identification with the with- 
drawn and therefore wnlovable mother. The mechanism of this 
process is set going by the throwing back of the oral sadism 
into the ego, which strengthens the negative component of 
obstinacy and hate toward the mother as the cause of this 
withdrawal of libido gratification. In this way the primal 
ambivalence toward the mother, already manifest in the birth 
trauma, is re-activated and emphasized at the weaning trauma 
and so is particularly likely at this stage to cause 
pathological (traumatic) effects. I should like to summarize 
the primal obedience of the child to the beloved mother under 
the name of the sphincter-ego, which owes its real psycho- 
logical backbone - the sadistic structure emphasized by 
Freud - to orally displaced hatred of the mother. Only 
later on is this hatred socially transferred to the father - 
(super-ego). Only by taking into consideration this attitude 
of sadistic revenge toward the bad mother shall we be able to 
trace back all the various reactions to libido objects, as 
well as to one's om ego, to the levels at which they mani- 
fest themselves as anxiety, desire for punishment, guilt- 
feeling, or masochism, respectively. The inhibitions built 


up by the dammed oral sadism not only, as we have pointed out, 
Change the child's cbedience into obstinacy in the matter of 
controlling the excxetory functions, but also extend to the 
new kind of libido satisfaction, genital masturbation, in 
which a-certain amount of inhibition is localised as guiit- 
feeling. The well-known conflict over the breaking of this 
infantile habit, with the altemate desire for satisfying it, 
seems to repeat the similar oral experience at the mother's 
breast. . This explains why the infantile masturbation con- 
flict so often manifests itself in hysterical disturbances 
with regard to food, which again showld not be considered as 
displacements from below upwards, but rather as replacement 
of the libido to its original source. 


At the genital stage, oral sadism will manifest 
itself with regard to the object-giving libido in the |. 
inhibited form of tenderness (caressing), which is really 
only a return to the original relation to the beloved mother, 
whose tenderness the child soon adopts in that it learns from 
the mother how to love. In this way also the child becomes 
able to give up gratifications and habits which the mother 
despises, that it may be rewarded by the mother's tenderness. 
The return fron the oral-sadistic relation toward the 
original tender relation is finally accomplished in the Oedipus 
Situation where the boy has to captivate the mother in a tender 
(inhibited) way, just as the girl has to win her father. 
Infantile phantasies of raping or being seduced are sediments 
of the aggressive or inhibited (tender) component of the 
genitalized oral libido. In this sense genitality, viewed 
from the standpoint of its libidinal genesis, may be con-. 
sidered rather as a fumction for reducing (distributing and 
weakening) the sadistic libido, the wninhibited outlet of 
which would be socially disastrous. This explains also the 
insatiable character of the libido that is utilised for the 
continuation of the biologically preformed propagation 
function, executed by the genitals. So both sexes attempt to 
regain at the genital stage the oral~sadistic pleasure 
originally experience’ at the mother's breast. As we have 
shown, this succeeds only partially and so complicates the 
biologically conditioned function of precreation, as shown in 
the disturbances of the sexual functions characteristic of 
human love life. These disturbances, which are caused by the - 
displacement of either too much or too little oral libido to 
the genitals, we characterise as perverse tendencies or neurotic 
inhibitions respectively. ‘che normal sex act represents not 
only a compensatory gratification for the oral libido but also — 
a sadistic revenge on the mother for having withdraw herself. 
The predominance of one or the other tendency results in the 
well-known disturbances of our love life. These for both sexes 


may be formulated as citther too much of a substitute for oral 


gratification by the mother or too much of a revenge for her 
ee eee, er ee ee renee 

- This whole process of displacement and development, 
from the oral-sadisti a 


; c satisfaction at the breast to the 
partial regaining of this gratification on the genitals of 
the other sex, passes through the very important stage of a 
narcissistic substitution on one's own genitals, which we 
know as masturbation, The way thus leads from an object, the 
same for both sexes (mother's breast) over one's own (bodily) 
ego, anatomically different in both sexes, to an object of 
Pete}. sex- with the boy back Barres to ay pe 
erna with. the girl to the male (paternal). hig 

feteas as tne tiptas Byer the 6£0, or, abe precisely, over 
one's own genitals ~ in a direction contrary to its final 
goal, we know roughly as the narcissistic stage. <A further 
study of its subtle structure, which I can here only briefly 
indicate, is of very great importance for an wnderstanding of 


the psychology and pathology of the ego+formation. 


of 


Let us start with the problem as to how the chiid - 
comes to seek on its ovm body a substitute for the less of 
the breast (by sucking the finger or masturbation). ‘This 
question cannot be fully answered here because we do not know 
enough about the genesis of the narcissistic libido organiza- 
tion, which I have attempted to trace back into the prenatal 
stage. But analysis of the symptoms resulting from unhappy 
love relations shows unmistakably that the lost or abandoned 
object is not only sought for on one's own ego (identification) , 
but is regarded as a part of one's own ego (lost as it were by 
"castration") - indeed is sought for just because it has been 
‘considered from the very beginning as a part of one's own ego. 
Undoubtedly this sense of the object as a part of the ego- 
goes back in the last analysis to the biclogical wnity of 
mother and child, a unity that the trausa of birth eevers: 
only biologically, butrmverpsychologically. The suckling's 
gradual attempts to find on his ow body, considered as an 
external object, substitute for the mother's breast, (mouth, 
finger, hand, genitals), I should like to consider as 
indications of the degree to which the mother has been 
accepted as an object in the outer world. _The problen, 
therefore,is not why the child seeks substitutes for the 
mother on its own body. ‘The fact that it does so is rather a 
natural holding fast. to the mother (breast) as an orig 

art of its own body. Later on, when the child goes back 

Peon 4ts ego to the object, the ego endows the object with its 
py qualities. If this process is carried too far, 
pathological results wiil follow, as the best known of which 
Tt will merely mention the narcissistic object choice of the 


ral — ff  wtt ty 3 ee 7 a See Soe! 
homosexual. hater I wil) show in what way and to what extent 
this finding again of the seit for part.of it) in the 
object determines the normalL love relation also, and the 


fonstruction and destruction of the Oedipus situation. 

- Certainly the'finger at first, and later on the 
genitals, are retained as breast substitutes on one's ow 
body, whilst the lost object is not given up in a psycho- 


logical sense but is belittlied (verleugnet) as a reality, as 


the grapS were by the fox in the fable. At the sane time 
the ego tries to make itself independent of this reality and, 
so to speak, grateful to the genitals for enabling it to a 
certain extent to succee in this attempt. Psychologically 
speaking, the genitals are charged narcissistically with 
libido, which leads to the surprising identifi¢ation of the 
infantile ego with its genitals, expressed in the widespread 
sexual symbolism of the "little one™. Certainly a part of 
the oral libido, displaced first on to the genitals, per- 
meates from that point the whole ego identified with then, 
and so narcissistically invests the sphineter-ego, which has 
hitherto fimetioned only in dependence on the object. This 
creates a certain pride in the matter of controlling the 
bodily functions and so lays the foundation for a kind of 
narcissistic ideal formation of one's own ego, which is the 
prototype of later ego ideals projected into the outer world. 


The boy. then reverts to this first narcissistic 
ideal formation when he, for successful mastery of the Oedipus 
situation, has to go back from the narcissistically invested 
ego (genitals) to the ego (part) objectified in the mother. 
He is able to do this by taking as a prototype the father 
who, according to the sadistic conception of coitus, subju- 
gates the mother. At the same time he overcomes his own fear 
of castration by using his penis sadistically, himself 
becoming the castrator of the virgin. This final overcoming 
of the castration anxiety is related on the deepest ; 
biological level to the fear of the vagina and is prepared 
for by the gradual transference of the inhibiting (punishing) 
mother-image to the interfering father, in whom the "bad" 
mother (with the penis) is objectified. Later on, in build- 
ing up the social super-ego, the boy takes the father, who 
originally represented the bad mother only, back into his ow 
ego. The father, wnilike the mother, has been from the very 
beginning a strange object of the outer world and so can be 
related to the ego only through being identified with the 
mother, who originally was considered as ‘part of the child's 
ego. Just as the boy sees in the father mainiy an objectifi- 
cation of the interfering mother, so the girl learns to see 


-dn the father the kind, protecting. mother. She therefore 
maintains the penis for a long tim 


© as a breast substitute and 


in consequence remains frigid. on the other hand, the boy 

- Will not lose his fear of castration as long as he maintains 
the penis as a (passive) breast substitute of which he has 
been deprived. Originally the mother was made responsible 
for this loss. At the genital stage the father becomes 
responsible because he possesses the mother entirely. In 
order to overcome the castration fear, the boy normally has 
to establish the sadistic tooth symbolism which enables him 
narcissistically to invest with libido his penis as an 
inseparable part of his ego and to regard the breast as 
belonging to the mother as an object, a point of view which 
he apparently never quite succcels in attaining. The girl, 
on the other hand; is able to give up the penis as breast 
substitute only after investing her own breasts narcissis-— 
tically with libido at maturity and so with a certain pride 
identifying herself with the nourishing mother, an identifi- 
cation that is completed in the discovery of the vagina as 
an organ for libidinal pleasure and for procreation. 


{ 


Fron this, her biologically Cetermined fate in the 
Oedipus situation, the woman's super-~ego differentiates 
itself from the man's. While he can work out on a genital. 
level, in his father identification, the original oral sadism, 
instead of having to dispose of it socially, the woman's 
mother identification grows up as a direct continuation of 
the primitive sphincter—ego and so inhibits her sexual 
aggression and brings about her social adjustment. With the 
man, on the other hand, the socially necessary inhibition of 
his sexual aggression is accomplished through fear of 
castration by the father, a-fear that is characteristic of 
the man; the woman knows only of biological castration at the 
oral stage. These differences explain some of the specific 
characteristics in man and woman, which should be taken into 
consideration in further investigations of characterology and 
gex ethics. Here we can only say that in general the woman's 
mother identification will always impel her to maintain the 
ethics of the first maternal command, "You mustn't". ("That's 
not nice for a girl"), in her social and sexual behavior, 
whereas the tlan will follow the aggressive paternal imperative, 


"You must". 


fhe Genesis of the Guilt-Feeling 


~ We have attempted to show how th 

sadism is biologically used in the deimure of the cot nae 
aha for the satisfaction of aninal needs, part of it 

eing maintained at the mouth as pleasure in eating (biting) 
and part transformed into the gragping instinct of the hand. 
Sheeeud through the intervention of the hand it is trans- 
ferred tc the genitals, where it finds in the sexual act a 
more or less extensive gratification which is used 
biologically in propagation. But since our domesticated 
sexual life affords no completely satisfying sadistic 
gratification, a part of this unused Libideo-energy is thrown 
back into the ego. There it is dammed up in various ways 
and so forms the nucleus of that part of the ego which 
inhibits the animal impulses in social ways. Let us now 
follow more Closely the genesis of the ego-inhibitions. at 
the various stages of their development. 


Adopting the same point of view as in our previous 
per, we will not begin with the Oedipus situation and trace 
ck analytically the guilit-feeling localised there, but will 

try to present its development genetically. In doing so, we 
shall be obliged to relinguish.the Freudian explanation of 
the guilt-feeling as arising in the "castration-complex", 
which we shail find to be itself only a sympton of the guilt- 
feeling. We shall also gat new light on the Freudian "super- 
ego", which Freud assumed to be a derivative of the Oedipus 
complex, but which actually is built up genetically from 
inhibited sadism long before the Oedipus complex is formed. 
This takes place through the relation to the mother object, 
to whom the inhibited sadistic child learms to adjust itself 
by subjugating its ego (masochism). We have already indicated 
how the ego-inhibition originally springs up from the relation 
of the suckling and smail child to the mother, that is, we 
have assumed a so-called "sphincter-ego" as the BhysnoLogioal 
nucleus of the later purely psychological super-ego. This 
"sphincter-ego" is formed during the first training by_the 
mother and as a result of the child's earlier libidinal 
relation to her (in the sucking act). This primal privation 
and the damming up of the oral libido that it entails enables 
the child to suffer the later inhibitions imposed by the 
mother, in order that it may get tenderness as a reward. 


The first real privations imposed by the mother 
apart from the great biological privation, the trauma of eects 
have to do with nourishment at the breast. The child apparently 


accepts the teuporary iriterruntion of this nourishment 
placidly, so long as the physiological need for nourishment 
stands alone in the furegrownd and so long as its satisface- 
tion brings also complete ilbidinal. gratification. But soon 
the need for obtaining oral plessure appears independent of 
hunger or of the feeling of satiation, and manifests itself 
in the compulsion to suck the finger. This shows that the 
child has clearly recognized the mother's breast as an organ. 
for pee ee and that it misses the breast 
libidinally the intervals, constantly inereasing, during 
which the breast is withdrawn. For the child at this stage, 
the withdrawal of the mother's breast seems to take on the 
character of a "privation". As a reaction to this, the ~ 
child's ambivalent attitude toward the mother already pre= 
formed, in my opinion by the birth trauma clearly appears 
for the first_time. The privation, felt as unpleasant, is- 
accepted only wmder protest, such as eryings weeping, : 
struggling reactions in walieh the unsatisfied oral-sadistic -: 
libido is partially abreaected as rage, anger, hatred towards 
the mother. The other part of the oral-sadistic libido is 
dammed up in the ego and there leads to the construction 
and elaboration of inhibitions or, in other words, inner 
privations. Even in my first analytic work (Der Kunstler, 
1907), I assumed that this immer self-inhibition of an 
impulse is the most essential mechanism for the pbuilding up 
of character and the moral ego, whereas Freud assumed them 
to be the products of external impnlse-inhibition 

feet yationh only. Lately, in his concept of the superego, 
Freud has accepted this mechanism of inner inhibition, but 
only in the case of the later father identification, in the 
sense that the paternal threat of castration is incorporated 


in the ego. é 


The child, from the beginning, is able to accept 
the maternal privetiongs only by looking for and finding 
substitute-gratifications on its own body (finger, toes, lobe 
of the ear), the most suitable of which it secon discovers in 
the biologically preformed genital -zone. Thus another rt 
of sadism, having become Libidinally ungratifiable at the 
mother's breast 4g directed against the mother herself, inso-= 
far as she is already felt as an object. It is important to 
bear in mind that the mother ~ as We have already indicated = 
is recognized and accepted as an object when she imposes 
privations and thus behaves like the rest of the hostile 


external world. 


A process similar to that of the partial — 
takes place in the child at the next educationa. © a 
peivation. That is, at the first effort. to train him in 
-habits of cleanliness (sphincter control) which is made, 
according-to the character of the mother and the child, 


' 


either early or late; in milder or in str ; i 

child accepts these privations in the Ree oxprecutan sett 
pleasure of excretion more or less willingly. He will obey 
the mother partly out of love for her, partly out. of fear, 

at the same time protesting against her with acts of 
rebellion. Finally the child adapts itself, under more or 
less silent protest, by suppressing, either from Love or 

fear, its aggressive rage against the mother and expressing 

it in the compromise symptoms of stubbormness toward her. I 
have already indicated how the oral sadism dammed up in the . 
ego strengthens this obstinacy and brings into the ambivalent 
attitude toward the mother a definite element of hatred 

which is of decisive importance for all later object relations. 


: After having shown the child's reactions to the 

_ privations imposed by the mother at the purely biological 
stage namely, weaning, we will now follow its reactions at 
the "social" stage of training in cleanliness. In this pro- 
cess two given factors work together, the constitutional 
equipment of the child and the mother's influence over it, 
which represent the hereditary and the fortuitous elements 
in the situation. Doubtless a premature or brusque action 
on the mother's part will strengthen the child's reactions; 
or the father's share in this early infantile training wilh 
essentially influence the picture. But if we consider the 
whole process from the standpoint of the child's ego, the 
education of which consists in fitting it into a definite 
milieu, then, from analytic experience with pathological 
eke tome we see built up genetically the following average 
picture. 


As a result of the economic division of the Oral~- 
sadistic libido in the ego, part of which is dammed up as 
inhibition, the privation-causing mother, irrespective of 
whether she is really strict or not, is comprehended as a 
punishing object and is apprehended as such by the auto- 
sadistically charged ego. It is this mechanism that, ata 
later stage, we might describe as "identification" with the 
- (punishing) mother. We must understand this in the sense of 
the first definition of identification given by Freud, 
namely, that it occurs "by reason of the same etidlogical 
claim". To wmderstand the mechanisms of identification, we 
must turn from the analysis of the object and of the object~ 
relation back to the analysis of the ego. That means, in 
terms of our problem, that the child's ego is even at this 


stage, in consequence of partial weaning, so far invested 
auto-sadistically - i.e. inhibited - that it recognizes and- 
acknowledges the mother as an external inhibiting force. The 
result is that it saves itself inner efforts, but at the 

same time has to subjugate itself masochistically. So long 


as one does not postulate this psychological ego mechanisn, 


One will always have to assume 'a "borrowed ruLlt-feel nm 
(Freud) resting on identification. In Bite gevde oven | 
sciousness of guilt may be regarded as borrowed, but the 

point of view geems to me both clinically and genetically 
untenable, clinically because the patient's guilt conscious— 
ness is always justified objectively; genetically, because 

in its kernel, it proves to be a sediment of the ego-forma— 
tion built up as a result of privations that are, not only 
socially, but also biologically, necessary. Even the "social® 
element does not come first through the father, but is prepared © 
for at the early transition stage from the purely biological 
to the social relationship to the mother. In essence it 

comes to this, that the child cannot, because of love, and 
dare not, because of fear, react with (oral) sadism against 
the depriving aid punishing mother, but has to inhibit this 
impulse and so even at this stage reacts sadistically and 
punitively against its own ego. Here is to be sought the 
origin of what we find later in the ego as "need of punish-. 
ment" (Reik), which, genetically, represents a re-establishing 
of the mother relation (not the father ralebiony in the ego. 


TOUS » from inhibited sadism, the object of which 
has become one's own ego, >. image of the strict (pmitive) 
mother is formed as a result of the privations experienced at 
the hands of the mother. In this image the ego finds relief . 
from its ow inhibitions, a relief that we find later on 
magnified in masochistic gratification. One can understand 
neither the pleasure of perverse masochists, nor the need for 
punishment of the child, the neurotic and the criminal unless 
one takes into consideration this inner unloading-tendency, 
which finds extensive gratification in the re-establishment 
through punishment from without, of a part of the objective 
mother-relation. Insofar as sadism cannot unburden itself 

in revenge and the infliction of pain upon the object, the 
depriving mother, the sadistic impulse is dammed up in a kind 
of self-inhibition. This again represents the depriving 

mother, whose withdrawal of libido~gratification at this 

stage is experienced as punishment (aneauine punishment). If 
the mother really punishes (in a positive sense) then the ego is 
unburdened at least temporarily of these tense, often 
uibearable inhibitions (self-punishment tendencies). Thus 
identification with the strict mother affords simultaneously 
outlet and gratification to the sadistic tendencies. 


The "strict mother" thus forms the real nucleus of 
the super-ego. We may put it in another way and say that the 
early super-ego formation based upon the inhibitions set up 
as a result of maternal privations is objectified in the image 
of the strict, punitive mother, and later on is sought in 
masochistic gratification. When Freud denied a super-ego 


os Nia la ae 


ethical demands of 


only gratifies the masochism of 


tendency (guilt-feeling) , 


(in the masculine sense) to the : . 
née sense) to the woman he overlooked the fact 
that the nucleus even of tk 


;: the masculine super-ego originates 
+rom the mother and can be described, in a ee choen aaa 
sense as the result of the struggle with the depriving mother. 
This genetic concept throws a clear light not only on the 
psychological development of the child, but also on a number 
of the human being's pathological. expressions and reactions, 
as well as on the possibility of influencing them by therapy. 
It is remarkable that we often find a very strongly pronounced 
guilt-feeling in individuals (especially women) whose mothers 
have not been strict in the usual. sense of the word. This 
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-confirms our theory that the strength of inner self-inhibitions 


increases in the absence of adequate external in»bibitions, 
inasmuch as such external inhibitions afford an opportunity 
for a corresponding abreaction of aggressive sadistic impulses, 
which then do not so strongly inhibit the ego. Anal, urethral, , 
and sexual "naughtiness" or symptom-formation (in child or 
adult) may be understood as an attempt to unburden the ego, 
which tries to provoke punishment (from the mother) in order to 
get rid of inner inhibitions and at the same time to make sure 
of the mother's love. What appears as a "masochistic" punish- 
ment tendency (Reik) or as a "protest" (Adler). against the 
strict mother may be understood, in the light of the ego- 
psychology, as an attempt to unburden oneself of inner 

on pea and to set up again the primitive code of punish-~ 
ment. 


In the therapy of such eases, one must avoid every- 
thing that could possibly oppose the patient's tendency to 
wmburden himself and so secure gratification of his masochistic 
guilt-feeling. One must rather, by a passive attitude (not 
in interpretations), to compel him to build up a correctly 
functioning super-ego, instead of gratifying libidinally the 
primitive one. Strict education, necessary on the whole, 
spares the child a superfluity of immer inhibitions which 
would cause it to react neurstically. In cases where the child 
has not later developed a social super-¢go, analysis has to 
further the inner erection of these inhibitions by not allowing 
the patient to gratify the punishment tendency. This prings 
him — through love and not through fear - to accept the 
his milieu and to adjust to the NlLove-code"® 
(Liebes-Yoral - Odier). When the analyst forbids, scolds, and 
punishes, then - aside from satisfying his own sadism - he 
the patient, enabling him to 
symptoms. of his self-punishment 
but not to succeed in setting up a 
socially functioning super-cgo. Other syuptoms, those from 
which the patient is gesting 4 macochistie pleasure because 
they are socially condemned - as, for example, drunkenness or 
certain perversions can mover be renoved by active intervention j 


give up temporarily the 


<n 


however hard the patient may try to move the analyst to give 
eel ay commands, against which he: woul tion epee ae 

ere, also, by patiently showing up these tendencies for what 
they are, one must bring the patient himself to renounce them 
for love of the analyst (mother), instead of using them as 
touchstones of the analyst's love for him. 


While postponing further discussion of the sado- 
masochistic impulses and their importance for an understand- 
ing of the whole pathology of the ego and its object relations, 
we will here follow up one connection brought. to light by my 
analytic study of these phenomena. Whilst the sado-masochistic 
mechanism, as we have tried to show, is, sq to speak, set in 
biological motion at the oral stage, the content of this com— 

- plex is acquired in the later period of training in cleanli- 
ness. Again we see how a biological process can become patho- 
ves gern effective only at the next stage of social adjustment, 
and certainly under the influence of traumata added in the 
meantime. For whilst at the suckling period the withdrawal of 
the mother's breast is already, because of the oral-sadism damme. 
up in the ego, felt eas (negative) pymishment (;rivation), at 
the next stage (the anal and urethral) positive punishments, 

or at least threats of punishment, are added. it is weia niuowli 
that real pathological masochism relates as a rule to the anus 
(beating the buttock), from which we may conclude that the real 
element to be designated as "masochistic" - perhaps in contrast 
to the earlier auto-sadism - appears first at the anal stage. 
From the genetic standpoint, "the sadistic-anal phase" (Freud) 
can be divided into a sadistic oral, which is biological, and 

a masochistic anal, which is already influenced by the "moral" 
relation to the mother. At the third genital stage, we see 

the sadistic inhibition appearing as anxiety, the masochistic 
the moral relation to the mother. At the third or genitai 
stage, we find the sadistic inhibition appearing as anxiety, 
the masochistic submission as guilt-feeling. Anxiety also 
represents in part an wmburdening of inner inhibitions and is, 
as it were, a primitive therapeutic attempt to make others 
responsible for one's own inhibitions. This indeed the patient 
attempts to do permanently with the analyst. The "beating : 
nhantasy", which in pathological cases makes an orgasm RS 
wossible and effective (either in masturbation or im eoitus) 

is really a desta iebye for the sexual enjoyment (orgasm), « 
punishment that the patient, like the forbidding mother, — 
imposes on himself. Here is a clear demonstration of the 
tendency to unburden one's own ego of one's own inhibitions 
through phantasies of the strict mother. 


The wide~spread anal perversions (coprophilia) thus 
not only represent a fixation at this auto~ero ie stage of 

infantile development , but are at the same time sediments of 
_the early object relation to the mother. They represent, on 


the one hand, stubborn rebellion against the maternal 
commands, and on the other an attempt to find in the partner 
an ideal mother who will allowwminhibiteigratification. 
Their frankly masochistic element represents the further 
activity of the immer punishment tendency which arises from 
the original maternal prohibition of infantile transgression. 


The process by which the anal prohibitions 
(inhibitions) are combined with the Bpeued. or are replaced 
by it, is in both sexes connected with the function of urina- 
tion which, like the anal function, is an excretory process, 
but makes use of the genital apparatus. This explains not 
only the psychical equation of enuresis and masturbation 
(pollution), but also the comparison of the feminine genital - 
to the despised anal opening. <A mumber of sexual disturbances 
(and of urethral symptoms also) must be traced further back 
than the castration complex to the pregenital mother relation—- 
ship, if one wants to understand them genetically and — 
influence them therapeutically. 


If we follow to the genital stage the effect of 
maternal privations at the pregenital stage, we must not for- 
get that very frequently it is the mother (and not the father) 
who forbids (prevents) genital gratification (masturbation) 
just as strictly as oral and anal pleasure, indeed even more 
strictly. But we have attempted to show that even the child's 
earliest masturbation, which is often not recognized as such, — 
is inhibited, so to speak, through an inner damming up, even 
in the absence of any kind of external prohibition. We know 
also that "analytically" educated children, on whom no such 
kind of prohibition has been enforced, show guilt-feeling 
reactions as strong’as, occasionally even stronger than, those 
of the average child who has been terrified and really 
punished or threatened with pimishment. This shows that 
anxiety (castration-fear) is not called into being by 
prohibition, threat or punishment. t+ is a question whether 
external threat does not rather have a relieving effect in 
unburdening the system of inner inhibitions. This state of ; 
affairs makes it extraordinarily difficult to put into effect 
educational or therapeutic measures. For experience teaches 
us that a too strict mother, although she unburdens the 
child's inner inhibitions, may induce a masochistic fixation 
at this stage; whilst a mother who is too gentle may compel 
the ego to erect excessively.strong inner inhibitions (neurotic 


guilt-feeling) . 


| From analysis of cases in which the sexual guilt- 
feeling either is manifest (actual sexual conflict) or can 
easily be traced to masturbation, we can draw the following 
picture of the genetic development that one must trace back 
analytically for therapeutic purposes. Au‘:o-sadism, which 


on 
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functions as inhibition et the oral stage, becomes masochism 
at the stage of anal training in relation to the strict, | 
punishing mother. In this process the stubborn, component of 
self-will develops more or: less strongly, and can be over— 
come only in the extreme of pathological submission 
(masochism). From the urethral stage, which already involves 
the genital organ, the way then leads to genital guilt-feel- 
ing, which has already been prepared for through the sadistie 
cCathexis of the genitals at the oral stage (infantile 
masturbation). The sexual guilt-feeling is therefore not 
primary at all; it is only the cowmterpart of the sadistic 
cathexis of the genitals, which is partly renounced in that 
the maternal restrictions at the anal and urethral stages are 
carried along to the genital stage, where the social restric 
tions represented by the father are added. 


ifen with only slightly inhibited sadistic sexual 
impulses and a correspondingly slight sexual guilt-feeling (the 
Don Juan type) often show the anal and. urethral guilt-feeling 
fully preserved.+% On the other hand, in women the pre- 
genital guilt-feeling in the displacemant to the genitals 
leads to frigidity. If during analysis one forbids such 
women to masturbate, they react with a protest against. the 
mother at the anal or urethral stage. One patient, asa ~ 
direct reaction to the forbidding of masturbation, stated 
that she had her first orgasm at puberty in defecating. One 
of her symptoms is frequent urination (also at night). 


Functional bladder and intestinal disturbances (flatuleney)  - 


are frequent symptoms of such a protest against the mother at 
an early stage.** 


The full effect of the pregenital maternal 
inhibitions one sees first at the genital stage, when. the 
sexual orgasm first occurs. This proper sexual enjoyment is 
then often charged with such strong guilt-feeling by the ego 
that impotence in men, and, even tore frequently, frigidity 
in women, arise from it. We seem, therefore, to have here an 
intense rejection of narcissistic and sadistic ego-gratifica- 
tion brought about by the restricting code of the maternal 
moral, . which to the child seems to forbid everything pleasant. 


% See the case in "Sexualitat und Schuldgefuhl" published by 
me, p. 134 7f. Another patient to whom. his mother had given 
medicine against pollutions frequently dreamed that he urinated 
or defecated (with discharge of semen). 


** TI hold Ferenczi's therapeutic restriction of these functions 


to be unjustified because he is not conscious that he is thus 
- playing the part of the strict mother, instead of fresing the 
patient from the desire for her. 


at the pregenital stage. 


The forbidding of masturbation 


of. whieh I spoke ought not to proceed without a revealing of its 
significance to the patient, which will bring to light reactions 


This explains why most frigid women are extremely masochistic 
and why many of them need a masochistic ( ; Fe : : 
“ad a Masocnistic (beating) phantasy or 

Situation to achieve an orgasm. Jn the masochistic phantasy 
of one patient, the man ordered her, under threat or dispensa-— 
tion of-blows on the buttock, to produce an orgasm, which in ~ 
the phantasy led to his gratification. Analysis showed that 
this referred back to corresponding pmishments from the mother, 
and that the patient in her phantasy played not only the parts 
of man and woman, but also those of mother and child. In the 
role of the strict mother, she not only allowed, but ordered 
the orgasm; on the other hand, she punished herself for 
protesting against the mother in being beaten. But the produc- 
tion of the orgasm did not betray itself as an active satistie 
pleasure gratification, which is incompatible with the 
Pee cubelssion of the feminine sexual role; therefore, 

he patient had to be compelled in the masochistic phantasy by 
the man. The connection of the orgasm with early maternal 

rohibitions becomes definite at puberty through the fact that 

t also is an excretory process like those to which the 
maternal prohibitions originally relate. This connection. 
explains a number of sexual disturbances in men. which are 
iy Neeapaee ae until they are traced back to their pregenital 
origin. 


The anal origin of the sexual guilt-feeling, its 
connection with the early training by the mother in cleanli- 
ness, is manifest in certain cases where there is a patholo- 
gical inhibition against repeating obscene words from the 
child's language. If one brings the patient in the analysis 
to do this, a procedure that Ferenczi recognized long ago as 
therapeutically important,* then one sees that as a good 
mother one removes the prohibition originally imposed by the 
strict mother. However, one soon finds that these words. 
originally relate not to the sexual, but to the anal sphere, 
and represent merely a repetition at the verbal stage of ill- 
timed functionings. The reproduction of these words which 
often occurs under strong protest, is usually disguised in the 
form of blasphemous insults, leaving no doubt that they 
originally related to the mother (protest) although sometimes 
they are later displaced as curses against God, namely, the 
father. The analytic meaning of this appearance of obscene 
words under cover of anxiety in the form of blasphemy is that 
the analyst, in compelling the patient to express these words, 
puts himself in the place of the strict mother, to whom the 
insults now refer. In defiance of her, the patient now says 
everything that she in her time forebade him to say; he é 
commits this offense again in his sadistic revengeful phantasies 


% "jber obszone Worte" (Zentralblatt f. Ps A Vol. 1 1911). 


about the mother. The expression of despised words is, how- 
ever, only a specific case of the removal of inner inhibitions 
which the individual imposed on himself after the outer 

“saps ferent pe naga But it seems that speech in 

erat, at Least in the form of admission (ce ssi 

he greater part of its relieving Ceres 
removal of one's own inner inhibitions, rather than to the 
communication with another. On the other hand, stuttering is 
only a general symptom of strong inner inhibitions a e 
pregenital mother stage if one lacks a constantly inhibited 
and at the same time whieved protest against the mother. But” 
speech as such undoubtedly retains also an oral (sadistic) 
gratification, which, in connection with the narcissistic 
gratification in the content of what is spoken (about oneself), 

makes up an essential part of the therapeutic effect of 
‘analysis. The sadistic element in it appears clearly in the 
act of the human being's wooing, in which the seductive art 
of persuasion, in the forn of affectionately "abusive" words of 
love, plays a part not to be underestimated. 


MY 


e, this protest against the 
depriving mother is expre ad ina way that influences our 
whole attitude toward sex, in that the concept of "eleanli- 
ness" is transferred to the genitals and so to our whole sex 
life. If the boy's attitude toward the educating and | 
depriving mother is carried over from the anal to the genital 
stage, then follows disiike of the female genitals, which are 
felt to be unclean, dirty. In this we see the prototype of 
the genital horror explained by Freud as castration complex. 
The connecting idea seems to be that the mother, who fusses so 
much about cleanliness, must herself be dirty, a fact that. 
often seems confirmed by the child's chance experiences (smell, 
menstruation, ete.). From this follows the demand for sexual 
"cleanliness" in the woman; indeed even the generally accepted 
womanly "ideal of beauty" seems to be determined by this. 
Beauty (of face and body) must cover up and help to overcome 
everything ugly, dirty, repulsive.** Where this compensation 


At the sexual stag 
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% Later Ferenczi notices that the tic also is "only a distorted 
expression for obscene words, gestures, coprophilic curses, 

even also sadistic offensive acts", without, however, recogniz— 
ing it as a protest against the mother, who in her time forbade 
the so-called "childish faults" (making faces, putting out the 
tongue, picking the nose, winking the eyes, ete.). In the 
connection between "obscene words" and the orgasm, Ferenezi has 


not recognized the deeper relation to the pregenital naternal 
prohibitions. (See his work 'Kontraindikationen der aktiven 


sychoanalytischen Terknik" Intern. Zschr. f. Ps A, XII 1926 
OG. 2). 


‘ 


Melusine",- who is beautiful above, 


## See my interpretation of ! 8 be 
4 ; in "Die Naktheit im Saga und 


but misshapen from the navel down , 
Dichtung" {Imago 1911). 
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“put because there was no father; 
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does not occur, there resuvuits imp 
based on the repulsive idea of the urinating or defecating. 
woman. The pleasurable counterpart to this - thus the 

lala Spas protest against the mother we find in the 
Coprophilic practices of the perverse. <A yet stronger 

flight from the repulsive woman (vagina) is shown in the 
homosexual, in whom the entire infantile fear of the mother is 
attached to the female genitals. But in this alienation from 
the woman, there is at the same time an element of revenge 
against the mother, whom the homosexual and the impotent 
refuse because she inflicted privations on them. fhe priva-— 
tions which begin with birth (trauma) are continued in wean~ 
ing and the training in cleanliness, and their pathogenic 
after-effects, the symptoms and deviations already mentioned 
appear at the sexual stage. Normally, in the sex act itself, 
the sadistic captivation of the mother seems to take place ing 
opposition to her privations and prohibitions and at the same 
time as a kind of revenge for them. .This conception possibly 
throws new light on the psychosenesis of the "incest prohibi- 
tion", which one may consider as the sexual expression of ali 
ee inhibitions and privations originating from the 
mother. 


impotency, which is frequently 


as In tracing further the genetic development of these 
inhibiting tendencies at the genital stage it will be best.to 
treat the male and the female development separately. So far 
the two have shown more similarities than differences; certainly 
the inhibitions that manifest themselves as anxiety and guilt- 
feeling in both sexes originally relate to the mother and only 
later are reconnected according to the sex role. This new 
orientation occurs in the Oedipus situation, which in a certain 
sense signifies for both sexes a decisive change in attitude. 
The girl changes the libido object, making it quite clear tae 
that the guilt-feeling toward the mother. does not arise from the 
Oedipus situation; rather it represents almost without exception 
a hindrance to the attainment of this normal object stage. The 
mother is not the source of hatred and guilt-feeling merely as 
a rival with the father, she was already that by reason. of her 
earlier restrictions of the ego and its narcissistic gratifica= 
tion tendencies. But the mother has played the same role in 
the boy's infantile development, so that this factor alone is 
a strong inhibition against the captivation of the mother as a 
sex object even in the absence of the father as an external 
hindrance. Indeed, in such cases we frequently find the boy 
later becoming homosexual, not because of a father-fixation, 

thus the boy strengthens the 

ther in complete flight from 


primary inhibitions against the mo | 2» fl 
her, in order to counterbalance the lack of restrictions from 
the father. Normally the inhibition against the strict, 
depriving mother, which is operative at the sexual stage also, 
is overcome through sadistic mastery of the woman in the sex 
act, a sadism that plays an essential part in the pleasure 


gratification. The sexual possession of the woman is im no 


~ 
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Way made difficult for the man by the Cedipus complex, but 
rather is facilitated in that it enables him to object a 
part of his own inner inhibitions in the father and through 


this to remove them in himself, We see here a second step 
in the formation of the super-ego 
Nfather-fdentification". The boy, projects, as it were, his 
primitive maternal super—ego on to the father, whilst at the. 
Same time identifying himself with the father in possession 
of the mother. Here is the fir t appearance of the 
specifically inhibiting role of the father, which, to dis-= 
tinguish it from the primary (biological) restriction of the 
ego in the pre-Oedipoean phase, I have called the formation 
of the social super-ego, incl: i by Freud-under the term 


ude 
Castration complex. So both s xes have to undergo a change 
of viewpoint: "The woman changes the libido object and peers s 
in the mother-identification the primary psychobtological 


- Super-ef0; the man keens the Libido object and changes the 


Super=ef0, or buiids up over the primary maternal, the paternal — 
Social super-ego. The guilt-feeling oer the father no more 
arises from the Oedipus sitvation in the case of the boy than 
the guilt-feeling toward the mother in the case of the girl. 
Both are only to be understood genetically in terms of the ego 
psychology. Thus the boy's guilt~-feeLing is not so much 
reaction to desire for the mother, rather it is objectively \ 
justified inasmuch as the boy has created for himself an . 


"evil father" by projecting.the mother's strictness and his own 


inhibitions on to the father. The castration anxiety at the | 
social (father) stage has ‘thus. the.sane psychological signifi- 
cance as the biological privation at the mother stage, inasmuch 
as both result from the inhibition of a sadistic-aggressive 
impulse against the mother which arose first at the oral, then 
at the genital stage. But at the genital stage the sadistic 
aggression - inhibited this time by the father ~ causes 
anxiety, guilt-feeling, and the self-punishment tendency that 
manifests itself in sado-masochistic phantasies and that 

Freud has described as the castration complex. Only thus can 
be explained the typical form of castration phantasy, which 
does not go back to an external threat made by the father, but 
arises in an inner defense of sadistic tendencies, the 
instrument of which at this stage is the genitals. The threat 
of castration is not the cause of the libido inhibition, but 
sadism, already inhibited within, is the cause of the masochistic 
castration anxiety. The sadistic counterpart of this is, how- 
ever, never lacking, and often_appears .in the impulse to 
castrate the father (the rival). . 


The case of the woman is essentially different, indeed 


normally just the reverse. Simple observation shows that the 
woman in general has less anxiety than the man, indeed one 
might almost say a different kind of anxiety. Her super-ego 
consists much more of inhibitions and guilt-feeling, whereas 
in the male super-ego anxiet:; dominates. At first sight this 
seems to confirm the castration theory, and it is certainly 


- 
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comected not merely with 


: the anatomic sex differentiation 
but also with the blological sexual. role, which itself seems 
to determine in conclusive ways the varying sadistic element 


én the man and the woman. But in any case i Sz 

titat determines the kind and degrée. of gactety and ea it 

also the sado-masochistiec castration phantasies. We shall 

be able to trace these relations further when we follow the 
relation of the sexes beyond the purely biological sex 

function into the so-called love-life. Here it is’ enough to 
mention that it is less anxiety in the woman than its 

positive counterpart, the narcissistic pride of the ego, 
that makes her shrink from accepting her passive sexual role. 
On the other hand, one sees clearly how the guilt-feeling in 
her super—~é€go enables the woman to give herself and to 
surrender to the man, a yielding against which the ego 

strives. Hence a too extensive submission frequently occurs 

as masochistic bondage which, however, is only a pathological. 
exaggeration of the normal biological submisSion, and which 
manifests itself psychologically in the form of being in love. 
The woman's sexual anxiety is anxiety of the ego at the <7 
dependence and submission demanded cf her by her biological 
role. So the anxiety of the woman who has no "castration com- 
plex" is a sexual anxiety in the narrow sense, whereas the anxiety 
of the man is a social anxiety in the broad sense, involving the ~ 
suppression of sadism. - With regard to the anxiety problem of 
the woman, it seems to me also no matter of indifference that 
the woman in parturition at least partially re~experiences 

the anxiety affect originally experienced at her own birth and 
thus abreacts it, whereas the man reproduces it only at other 


levels. 


The origin of the castration complex is thus really 
pre-Oedipoean, i.e., it is not first brought into being in the . 
Oedipus-situation, but is conditioned by the anatomic differen- _ 
tiation of the sexes and obtains its pathogenic significance only~ 
at the Oedipus stage. Before that stage there was the 
significant anal‘relationship to the strict, punishing mother, 
by reason of which the child learned to feel that the genitals 
are "dirty" and later on that sexuality is objectionable. The 
Oedipus complex serves the purpose of partly overcoming this 
early phase in that the boy attempts genitally to return to 
the mother, on the genital level. He is, however, continually 

revented by the prohibitions imposed by the mother. For 
in the return to the mother at the genital stage, the boy 

comes into conflict not only with the disturbing father, but 
just as much with the depriving (punishing) mother whom, in 
this role, we have considered hitherto only in relation bach 
girl's Oedipus complex. -But the boy's disappointment in 3 
Gnattainable, because depriving, mother is just as great and 
momentous as the girl's disappointment in the father. So, 
after a short and intensive period of biological genital 
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development (Oedipus situation), the child is thrown back 
again upon its own ego, as once before by the first maternal - 
‘Pprivations. The difference is that now in the Oedipus- | 
Situation the parent of the other sex is; for psycho-biolo- — 
gical reasons, made responsible for the privation, a change 
of attitude that manifests itself particularly in the boy in 
the father complex (castration anxiety). Sy 


Paar 


If we wont to understand this second(retreat of the «< 
child to his narcissism, we must keep in mind the relation 
established in the meantime toward the punishing (depriving) 
other, which also forms the nucleus of the guilt-feeling.— 
Bearing in mind the genesis of this guilt~-feeling, we might 
consider it as a kind of “negative narcissism", For 
narcissism also (or what we find as a symptom of it) has 
proved itself analytically (Sadger) as a sediment in the 
relation between mother and child, as a result of which the 
ego loves and admires itself as onee it was loved and admired 
by the good mother, or as it desired to be loved by the ideal 


mother. On the other hand, identification with the bad mother, Es 


with the emphasis placed on the inhibiting and punishing 
tendencies, is expressed in the ego as guilt-feeling. The 
attitude of the individual tovard these two primal mother : 
types (which Jung worked ovt mythologically as good and evil 
mother) determines not only the construction of his ego and — 
with it his whole type of character, but also his relation to 
his fellows-in gener2l as well as to the love object in 


particular. 


AL, 
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Chapter IT” 


the Genesis of the Object Relation 
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We have attempted to show how the mother (her breast) 
is originally conceived by the suckling as belonging to his 
own ego or self. And we have shown how the child, ag he 
gradually learns to accept the mother as an object of the 
_ external world that can be denied him, tries to find an 
independent: and permanent substitute for her on his own body 
(finger, genitals). This process of the nareissistic . 
cathexis, valuation and utilization of the ego might be 
described as a first real psychological manifestation. We 
have learned further that the mechanism of every object- 
cathexis or object relation is a kind of "maternalisation". 
By this I mean that the relation of the object to the ego is 
maintained through the fact that the object is invested with 
libido originally transferred from the ego: to the mother and ° 
later is again taken back into the narcissistic eZo. This 
mechanism explains not only the "libidinal cathexis" of the 
outer world (Jung's interest) and the loss of this cathexis 
in the psychotic idea of the end of the world; more important 
still, it explains the relation of the ego to other human 
beings in the love life and in social life. 


The withdrawal of the object, leads, as we have 
seen, to the search for a substitute in one's ow ego, but on - 
the other hand every object cathexis definitely contains ego "J 
elements. By this I mean that the ego tries to find itself 
or part of its beloved self in the object. Moreover, the 
relation of the ego to the object is twofold not only in the 
sense just described, but in another sense also, because of - 
the child's original idea of the mother as both good | 
(vouchsafing) and bad (depriving) object. We have shown how - ; 
a substitute for the good mother, the mother as the source of : 
pleasure gratification, is sought on one's own body (sucking, 
masturbation) or later on, in psychical form in one's own ego. 
- But at the same time the depriving mother, through identifica- 
* tion with the inner inhibitions, is set up in the ego asa 

feared and punishing element, which, in contrast to the 

narcissistic substitute gratifications manifests itself as 
anxiety or guilt—feeling. | a 


On the way to social adjustment in the biologically 
conditioned Oedipus situation, the.boy, then, learns \ 
gradually to identify the bad, depriving, .\feared mother with 

= 


the rather. For in the Ocdipus situation he learns to 


recognize the father as the real possessor of the mother. In 
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vides oe, oan ga pre-Oedipoean rivalry with brothers 

and sisters a e biological mother~stage to social rival 
with the father, the original picture of-the good, srobeqties 
mother is definitely re-established, as a prerequisite to the 
establishment of a mature love and sex relation to the woman. 
The girl, on the contrary, on the way to the Oedipus situa- 
tion finds again the interfering, denying mother, while she 
gradually has to learn to find in the father a substitute for 
the pleasure-giving (breast) mother. This comes about through 
the equation already described, of breast and penis, which 
‘presupposes a "displacement from above downwards" and with 
it a re-establishment in the vagina of the original (oral) 
sucking activity. The biological Oedipus relation ean thus 

be completely established only if the positive and negative 
attitudes toward the mother, which manifest themselves in the 
ego as narcissism and guilt-feeling, have become simultaneousl 
projected again in an object relation. This new object 
relation at the Oedipus stage differs from the primary object 
relation to the mother in that now the two mother roles, the 
good and the bad, are divided up between the father and the 
mother, the role assigned to exch depending upon the sex of 
the child. The success of this division determines the kind 
-and intensity of the child's later sexual and social rela- 
tions. This is why the Oedipus complex has such an important 
bearing upon the later fate of the human being's object 
relations. But that should not blind us to the fact that the 
Oedipus complex is only a transient phase of development and 
that its success or failure has been decisively determined 
beforehand by the original relation to the mother. 


The Oedipus situation compels the child to project 
on to both sexes the ambivalent attitude that originally 
referred to the mother only.. This. ambivalence it has already 
utilized:and built up in its ego as narcissism and guilt— 
feeling. Its projection in the Cedipus situation is for the 
infantile ego not so much a task as an unburdening, enabling 
the ego to find again in’ objects gratifications and 
inhibitions which the maternal deprivations had forced within 
the ego. The-Oedipus situation and the love relations 
corresponding to it psychologically at a later stage thus 
enable the individual partially and temporarily to cancel 
earlier ego-developments that involved a psychical expenditure. 
One can, so to speak, unburden oneself in the love relation 
because one can objéctify in the partner parts and mechanisms of 
onele own ego. This explains also the definite clear "object 
hunger" that we see manifested to a marked degree in the 
analytic transference situation. But its aim is not merely a 
re-establishment of the Oedipus situation as such, or even a 
re-establishment of the original libido-relation to the mother; - 


as analysis of the neurosis undoubtedly teaches us, it 


serves also the purpose of an unburdening of the ego of 
anxiety and guilte-feeling. This tendency of the ego to 
seize at every opportunity offered it to wiload itself of 
inner tensions through the object relation shows us that the 


ego is,~as it were, built up.against its om will by 
necessity, as a result of deprivations. And it shows us, 
too, that the ego is alweys ready to unravel its ego 
structure in object relations as soon as it finds objects 
and situations suitable for its purpose. 

But there are certain dangers in this unburdening 
tendency which appear in the various forms of social and 
sexual maladjustments. Certainly this tendency as such is 
the psychological prerequisite to the establishment and 
maintenance of all human relationships. But if it goes too 
far in any one direction, as, for example, in the pathological 
forms of "being in love™ or in paranoic "projections", then 
it leads to a partial dissolution of the ego structure, which 
disturbs its social adjustment inasmuch as absorption in one 
, object relation or pathological restriction to a definite 

kind of object relation makes social relations to other 

objects impossible. Another danger, that of narcissistic 
limitation, threatens the ego when it strives too much 
against the tendency to object relations, that is, when it 
ais os submit to any form of dependency on any kind of an 
object. 


In order to understand all the processes and 
possibilities of outlet that come to attention in normal and 
pathological ways, we must not only consider the psychical — 
mechanisms which are constructed on the biological mother 
relationship. We must take into account also the influences. 
and disturbances of the given milieu, which are also of 
importance for a therapeutic understanding of the individual | 
case. In analysis we regularly find the picture of. the 
strict, bad mother, which has its origin in the biological 
deprivations associated with the mother, quite irrespective of 
the parents! real attitudes or of their type of character and 
educational influence on the child. From that time on, the 
Ntimage™ of the father and mother is created in the Oedipus 
situation. This image, as I have sald, does not always 
represent their real character, but it plays a great part in 
analytic and educational situations. Thus the transference 
proves to be not so much a repetition of the real Oedipus 
situation as a projection of one's own inner parent image, 
which is often contrary to the actual facts. This conception 
of the transference is consistent with ici La it 28 a 
state of "being in love" and thus represents an attempt vo 

t blems on an ob‘ect. One must, therefore, 
Sore nee eee eT inte ps all expressions of the 
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in the analysis not only interpret 
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transference as repetitions of infantile reactions referring. 
_ Se n-senel Rh eee to the analyst, but must also 

make em intelligible to the patient as expressions of 
tendencies. — a es ie 


The following picture of the genetic development 
of the object relation may be regarded as somewhat aveteeee 
both sexes will form and model the image of the parents from 
their own attitudes toward the good and the bad mother in 
accordance with their need of it for later object cathexis 
and @€go unburdening. In general the boy, as we have said 
has to find, in the Oedipus situation, the bad mother in the 
father, irrespective of whether the father 1s or is not strict. 
The boy mist, so to speak, make the father bad, in order to 
keep the picture of the good mother clear. This enables him 
later on to develop a proper love relation to the woman. This 
process is complicated not only by the child’s actual relation 


to the parents and their real characters, but also by the fact — 


that the original mother relation has left behind its sediment 
in the ego and thus determined the ego's relation to other 
libido objects. We have already noted how the original use cf 
both mother images in the ego decides the formation of a more 
narcissistic (positively inhibited) type or of a more neurotie 
(negatively inhibited) type. In the boy, for instance, a 
specially intense disappointment in the mother will have as 
its consequence an inability to make an adequate displacement 
of the image of the bad mother on to the father. But then in 
life also he will continvally have to look for and find the — 
bad mother, which may lead to his being repelled by women and 
attracted to men. Playing the part of the good mother him= 
self he will either love himself solely and narcissistically 
or will look for the good mother in other men. 
is true for the girl, who as a result of hoiding on too 
tightly to the depriving mother, comes to playing the ideal 
mother toward other girls (in whom she loves herself). 
Individual character types and behaviour can thus be explained 
according to whether the individual himself plays in life the 
good mother or looks for her in the object, or plays the bad 
mother or looks for her in the object. This point of view 
throws light also upon those forms of behaviour which one 
might designate as "negative object relations", that 18 cael 
in which hatred, anxicty, and es ecially the guillt-feel 
predominate. The guilt-feeling etrays the important role 
played by the ego in object relations, part of it being 


present in all love relations. 
All these negative emotional relations which play 
‘such a large part in the love life, are intelligible only as 
? n the ego, which seeks to free 


attempts to solve conflicts & 
itself from inner tensions and inhibitions. But at the same 
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The same thing | 
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time such attempts at freeing bring a new secondary guilte 
feeling reaction withthem, since the moral ego cannot bear 
the idea of making use of "the othert (in the Kantian sense) 


4S a means to an end. Sensual eratification also in many 
human ei seems to bring about the same reaction, because 
they cannot bear to use the other (the other sex) as a means 
for narcissistic gratification. It is, therefore, no wonder 
that the guilt-feeling is typically attached to the orgasm 
which represents the climax of sexual gratification an 
hence something forbidden. This prohibition can. be , 
regularly traced back analytically to the earliest maternal 
deprivations of narcissistic pleasure gratifications on the 
individual's own body and reaches its elimax in the | 
masturbation conflict. This conflict proves to be a conflict 
in one's own ego, which is now independent of outside 
deprivations and prohibitions and is intelligible only 
genetically in connection with the early biological priva- 
tions imposed by the mother. The projection of these ego 
conflicts explains also why frequently, in crises through 

, which the ego passes, the love object is made the represen= 
tative of inner inhibitions, as it were, of one's own con- 
science (scapegoat). We find the same attempt to solve an 
ego conflict on the object in analysis in the relation of the 
patient to the analyst. This explains the strong guilt- 
feeling that necessarily develops from the analytic situation. 
ee periee rid of this guilt-fesling involves many great 

culties. : 


Again we learn that every relation to an object con- 
sists rather of projections of parts of one's own ego and ego - 
conflicts than of the mere repetition of a biological 
situation. Certainly this ego which is projected into the 
object relation is originally built up and developed on the 
basis of an object relation = mainly on the biological 
relation to the mother, the development of which we have 
already sketched as far as the Oedipus situation. The primary 
deprivations imposed by the mother compel the child to go back 
again to its own ego and so create "narcissism", which, in 
later object relations, 1s again split up into its original 
components. The degree of narcissism is a decisive factor in 
these later object relations, since it determines whether in 
them the original obiect is sought and found, or one's own ego 

‘ is objectified. This not only leads in extreme cases to 
homosexuality, but also determines whether the hetrosexual 
relation represents rather a re-establishment of the original 
object relation or an attempt to find again one's own ego. f 
have ‘stated elsewhere that in every object choice and love 
relation, the two components, the object and the ego, are 
-operative side by side.® I should only like to add that the 


* "“Sexualitat und Schuldgefuhl", chapter on Ideal~formation 
and love choice (1923). 
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greatest difficulties in the real love chdice are to be 
explained. by the working against sach other of these two 
tendencies, and also that most love conflicts arise from 


the fact that a development of the ego disturbs a previousl 
gratifying object relation. : 


Postponing the discussion of this highly compli- 
cated influence of the ego development on the object 
relation, let us turn back to the simpler situation of. the 
original object relation to the mother. We shall try first 
to work out certain typical consequential phenomena of this 
relation as manifested in character types. One masculine 
type retains the negative attitwie to the mother, and side 
by side with this maternal super-ego develops later an 
inadequate paternal super-eg0. He is narcissistic either in 
the positive sense cf wanting to. be loved and thus playing 
the child who looks outside for the good, ideal mother, but 
never finds her, or he himself plays the good, ideal mother 
to other human beings, whom he helps, whom he must save 
(savioww phantasy). His sex life is rather a protest against 
the strict mother than a re-establishment of the libidinal 
relation to the Proce ere mother, and accordingly suffers 
from the restricting influence of guilt-feeling. The other 
type builds up the paternal inhibitions over the maternal 
prohibitions and so identifies himself rather with the father 


‘ than with the mother, but at the same time he deposits every= 


thing negative on to the father. He is more manly, active, 
heterosexual,'in contrast to the first type, who often enough 
projects his negative attitude toward the father back again. 
to the mother and in this way arrives at emeepeoer eats or 
impotence. In such cases it is the task of analytic therapy 
to bring the eeeree to recognize this-primal image of the 
bad mother, whom he tries to deny by himself playing the part 
of the ideal, good mother. This succeeds only if he can work 
off the suppressed revenge toward the strict mother in the 
analytic situation, instead of in the real relation to the 
woman (Don Juan, impotency, homosexuality). 


This disappointment in the mother is an essential 
factor also in the boy's later negative attitude to the 
father and the girl's to the man. It rests on all the 
deprivations from birth, weaning, training in cleanliness, to 
the Oedipus situation, and it is essentially aggravated 
through the advent of brothers or sisters, who interfere with. 
the relation to the mother. In this pre-Oedipoean pera in 
which the other children and not the father interfere with 
exclusive possession of the mother, the mother 1s, as it were, 
made responsible for the additional children as well as for 
all the deprivations suffered at her hands. At the stage of 
the training in cleanliness this fact often comes to light in 


the infantile theory of the "anal" child. From analysis one 


ox 
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gets the impression that the whole "anal-birth theory” 
belongs to this pre-Oedipoean stage in which the father as 
procreator plays no part, the forbidden deed being per= 
petrated by the mother alone. The idea of the anal child 
often also has the implication that the child can be thrown 
away as a worthless waste product and so no longer disturb 
one. 


The later disappointment of the boy because the 
mother has no penis is neither his first nor his most 
important disappointment in her, indeed it is possible only 
because of the earlier disappointments. She is, first, a 
narcissistic disappointment, because the boy, who for a long 
time accepted her as a part of his own ego (identification) 
now finds her strange to his ego, that is, unsuitable for 
identification and the narelssistic ideal formation based on 
it. Again, as we have already. noted, it is not only fear of 
the father that holds the boy back from the mother, but also 
his own fear of ego difference (lack of penis), which he 


gradually has to accept as he has all the previous disappoint- ; 


ments. This kind of disappointment he learns to recognize at 
the genital stage as a conseguence of the anatomic difference 
in sex. At the same time the father is recognized as the 
owner of the penis and his part in the procreation of 
children is imagined or learned from experience. Then the 
mother's "lack of the penis" can be felt as an advantage in 

a double sense. On the one hand it absolves her from the sole 
responsibility for the advent of other childrens on the other 
hand, the recognition of her feminine sex role frees her from 
the ego (and identification) and so she can become a real 
object in the sense that she can be possessed sexually. This 
41a the progressive side of the Sedipus situation, although, 
to be sure, the powerfvl father is at the same time recognized 


as possessor of the mother. 


At this stage the boy completes his real biological 
adjustment, because he definitely gives up the mother as an 


ego object (part of the ego) and accepts a real (libido) object 


in harmony with his later sexual role. This change and 
adjustment he has to effect independently of the father, and 
the father, in playing the inhibiting part, rather helps on 
the process by making it pogsible for the boy to project a 
Brent part of his disappointuent in the mother, as well as his 
own inner difficulties, on to the Yather; in other woueee the 
boy makes the father responsible for all these disappointments 
and frustrations and so it is no longer the strict, punitive 
mother who keeps him from herself and sex, but the father, who 
represents all external anc internal hindrances. This makes 
it possible for the boy to desire the mother again instead of 


fearing her. . 
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But even at the biological atage of the sex object 
relation, the woman cannot be taken purely as an object. This 
new object relation is made possible only through the 
establishment of a new ego relation, which we recognize in 
the complicated psychical process of being in love. This 
"being in love" is an ego problem pure and simple and seeng 
to have the function of bringing the demands of the biological 
sex role into harmony with the ego tendencies. This becomes 
particularly clear in an analytic study of so-called 
homosexuality, in which psychoanalysis long ago recognized 
a narcissistic ego problem. But here again, psychoanalysis 
Stopped with the "libidinal® explanation characterizing the 
howosexual object choice as "narclesistic", that is, one 
loves oneself in the same sex, as the mother loved one {or 
Should have loved). But this ia only one form of 
narcissistic object choice: ‘he ego mechanism lying at its 
base ia just as active in the heterosexual object relation. 
In order to understand this, however, one must go beyond the 
libidinel explanation and tale up the genetic, evolutionary 
point of view. It then becomes evident not only that one > 
always looks for or hopes to find the ideal mother or the 
ideal ego in the love object, which is aiways chosen 
narcissistically, but that object relations in general are a 
kind of dumping-ground for cvtworn phases of one's own ego 
development. Depending upon the experience and the mechanism 
that comes into play, at one time it may be a matter of wanting 
to find again the originel object or one's own ego, at another 
time of wanting the idealized object or ego, or even the 
depreciated object or ego. This last case, that of seeking. 
the despised object or ego, which is so important for an 
understanding of pathogenic development, makes it clear that 
all object relations represent attempts to solve ego cone 
flicts. That is, the object relation, in every case, serves 
as a dumping-ground for some former phase of the ego, which 
has to be given up, which one wants to keep in the object or 
in the relation to the object, and from which, on the other 
hand, one tries to free oneself by objectifying it. This 
explains most of the conflicts connected with object rela- 
tions, which become more complicated and destructive through 
the fact that this process of ego deposit continues through- 
out the whole course of the object relation, so that the real 
depreciation and the final renunciation of this part of one's 
own ego development is accomplished only through a depreciation 


and renunciation of the object itself. 


This mechanism of the ego deposit is clear in 
homosexuality, which involves a second self who represents 


sexually as well as in other ways one's own ego (or higher 


or lower self). In the heterosexual object choice the same 
mechanism is operative, but there it is complicated by the 


act of sex differentiation which disturbs the ego : 
castes, Psychoanalysis has attempted to account for this 


‘by means of the "castration complex", but without taking 
into consideration the important mechanism of the ego 
psychology involved. For the girl, in accordance with her 
infantile adjustment to her biological sex role, the man 
has the importance of an ideal ego, which she wants for her= 
self (envy of the penis) and with which she can identify 
herself in a positive sense if she is able to "deposit" her 
ego ideal in the man. But if she herself is or wants to 
become this idea, that is, cannot sufficiently project this - 
Pete of her wish-ego, then all the conflicts and difficulties 
% psychoanalysis has included under the concept 
"masculinity complex" will follow. As for the man, we have 
already seen how he learns to give up the mother as ego . 
object and to accept her as sexual object if he is able to 
renounce narcissistic identification with her and to accept 
a love object that obviously is different (castrated) from 


his own physiological self. 


But the psychological problem is = How can the 
human being with his narcissistic disposition and development, 
love another sex different from his own, i.e. from himself. 
The answer would be very simple if its practical application 
did not encounter all the difficulties that we find in the 
love conflicts of mankind... The answer would be, namely, that 
man arrives at a sexual object relation because of his 
biological sexual role and the natural attraction of the sexes 
for each other. This would be the case if man did not have ) 
to make such interminebly complicated detours. and to build up 
such elaborate justifications in order to fit himself 
psychologically for his natural part and to adjust himself to 
it without conflict. It is his ego and its development that 
oppose the demands of his biological sex rele and that need 
the complicated apparatus of love to justify sensuousness, to 
compensate for sadism by tenderness and finally to admit, in 
“the unavoidable guilt-feeling, that the whole thing is e 
highly egoistic affair, which is resisted by one's moral ego. 


For the man, as a condition and a result of his 
acceptance of the woman as a love object, two possibilities 
are open, similar to those that we have already described for 
the woman. But while for the woman the more favourable 
possibility generally results, namely, that she accepts the 
man as ideal ego, the man seems more inclined or compelled 
to objectify the woman as a kind of "lower self (previously 
deseribed). This has its foundation not only in the idea of 
castration, which causes the man to identify the woman with 
the anxiety-charged part of his om ego to see in ra es it 
were, his own feared fate. Eut this disappointment, that is, 
the woman's lack of a penis, is, as we have noted, only the 
last in a series of earlier disappointments which go to form 


the picture of the bad, destructive, objectionable mother. So 


the woman's object. choice, considered from the point of view 


of that €go, represents rather an idealization, a finding 

of the desired ego ideal in the other sex. This is only 
pda the case for the man, since,.although he also desires 
he ideal mother, because of his ambivalent attitude to her 
he can no longer find her. To the girl, on the other hand, 
the father appears irreproachable, so to speak, though this 
ideal attitude, too, can be interfered with through the "envy 
of the penis" roused by the brothers. 


In this whole process of ego finding, ego projec~ 
tion, and ego depositing, two possibilities i ie one 
which in turn involves three possible mechanisms and outlets. 
From the mother-child or object-ego relationship, in 
conjunction with the "narcissistic" ego cathexis, one may 
project and objectify either more of one's own ego or more 

of the original mother object. In either case, one may pro- 
ject as true an image as possible, an idealised image, or @ 
depreciated image. In both man and woman, the various types 
of object choice and of relations of the ego to the object 
depend upon which of these possibilities eventuate. But the 
development of this ego relation to the object determines 
also the type of character of the individual whose "object 
choice" is only a symptom of his ego development. Thus from 


the beginning the libidinal object relations, in every form and 


at every stage, are attendant phenomena and sediments of the 
development of the ego. This explains not only changes in 
object relations, but also the difficuities.invoived in and 
attending such changes. In the most favourable cases the ego 
grows and develops, so to speak, in biological harmony with 
and for the children, in whom one deposits large parts of 
one's past (depreciated) and future (ideal) ego development. 
At the same time the parents enable the children, through 


identification, to develop their owm egos and to build up 
their own ego structure. But, on the- other hand, every 
object relation holds destructive eleuents within it, since 
the deposit of overcome and renounced ego phases always 
involves a relative breaking up and reorganization of the 
ego-structure, which we know and fear as the destructive side 


of love. 
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. mm what follows we will consider from the point of . 
view of the ego the psychical mechanisms that underlie the 
ego's relations to the object and to reality. At the same 
time we will try to present the social effects of these rela- 
tions as manifested in specific mechanisms and their various 
forms of expression. 


The real object=choice passes from the nareissistic 
cathexis of the good mother through the transient phase of 
genitality to love. Its essential mechanism is the one to 
which we have been accustomed to apply the deseriptive term 
"projection", but which, from the dynamie point of view, is 
more properly designated "ynburdening of the ego™. The second, 
more fundamental process is that of the "gtruc of the ego". 
This leads from the primary narcissism Soe by of or 
strict mother to the super-ego, and its essential mechanism we 
are familiar with under its descriptive label, "identification". 
Considered from the dynamic point of view it is found to rest 
upon an inner damming up of the aggressive-sadistiec impulse, 
which is then objectified in the image of the strict mother; 
thus it may be designated as inhibition of an impulse. The 
inhibitions thus formed are partially released in the object 
relation and are compensated for by tenderness. * The third 
Stage leads beyond the narrower object relationship to the 
adjustment to reality. This represents the extreme degree of 
withdrawal from egoism and narcissism, and it is made possible 
only by means of a mechanism which, in terms of the libido 
theory, we have learned to know as "repression". Looking at it 
from the standpoint of ego development, I have called it denial. 
There are at all threes stages, besides the possible normal out 
lets in love, character formation and soclabllity, pathological 
deviations and maladjustments which depend upon quantitative . 


and qualitative factors. 


If in the structure of the ego, because of inner 
trends or external conditions, the impulse inhibitions become 
too strong, then extreme anxiety and guilt-feeling follow and 
in their train all the disturbances that we have been in the 
habit of designating descriptively according to their symptoms 
as "psycho-neuroses", but that would be better characterized 
as "emotional disturbances" {Stekel's "Disturbances of the 
impulse and affect of life"). If, on the other hand, in 
establishing the object relationship, too much of the ego is 
transferred to the object, there will. 


< 


follow the disturbances 
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f the love and sex live that we have been accustomed to 
nelude under the term “actual neuroses! (better called sexual 
neuroses) and perversions. if, finally, in the general 


adjustment, reality is felt by the ego to be too painful and 
is therefore too strongly denied, we heve the disturbances in 
the relation to reality which are described in psychiatry as 
psychotic disturbances and which, in terms of the dynamic 
psychology we explain as the complete renunciation of the ego's 
function of adjustment to biological sex and reality. So the 
psychoses represent an exaggerated ego fixation to the dis- 
advantage of objects and reality; the newroses an exaggerated 
object fixation to the disadvantage of the ego - that is, a too 
strong object fixation in the ego (idemtification); the 
tS brie finally, an exaggerated ego-fixation in the 
object. 


We have attempted to show that every object relation 
is the manifestation of an-ego development, that is, that it 
represents a definite phase of ego development which is over- 
come by projecting it on to an object, but which at the same 
time is conserved in the object relation. Psychologically 
considered, every phase in the ego development leaves its 
sediment in an object relation. This process is at onee the 
counterpart and the prerequisite of what Freud has described 
as the process of identification, which process is itself 
_the sediment of a renounced object relation. For this 
reaction of the ego in the renunciation of an object relation 
can be understood only genetically, that is, in connection with 
the first object relation to the mother, which in its essence 
was an ego relation. Hence the ego after renmetation or loss 
of an object, reacts, <s it did after the renunciation of the 
first object (the mother) and returns again to itself, but not 
necessarily, in the regressive sense, to a primitive stage, but 
only to that ego phase which the object represented. It is | 
impossible to leave this ego phase behind without help from an 
object. This developmental step, then fails because one is not 
in a position completely to replace the lost auxiliary object 
in one’s own ego. Identification in the case of loss of the 
object, which was familiar to us analytically as the determin- 
ing mechanism in patho-genetic conditions, thus, genetically 
considered, is the logical termination of a healing eee) 
‘whose final aim was the re-establishuent of the original unity 
of ego and object. In the nevrotic this attempt is not success—- 
ful enough; in the psychotic it goes too far, is, as it were, | 
too successful! Hence the nevrotic always remains too dependent 
upon the object-relation (transference), while the psychotic 
establishes no object-relation at all. Identification with the 
object, which in the psychosis goes to the extreme of complete 
introjection becomes manifest only when the object is lost; but 


the identification was there before; indeed all one's 
object relations rest originally on such "identifications" 
with one's own ego. For the object relations themselves 
are possible only because of a previous projection (deposit) 
of a part of one's ego or ego phase in the object. Finally, 
this Nth gabees is an wmburdening of the ego, an attempt tA 
establish again the original narcissistic mother-child 
relationship which existed before the first privations 
imposed by the mother had compelied the construction of a 
narcissistic ego and an inhibiting ego. 


Normally, the process of ego dsposit and re- 
identification with the object takes place only once, in so= 
Called love, which, in spite of all experience to the con- 
trary still retains its reputation for immortality not only 
in the assertions of lovers, but also in our customs, habits 
and laws. This indicates that there is a strong biological — 
tendency to conserve instead of to develop the ego. The 
happiness of love, apart from the nareissistie desire to be 
loved, lies chiefly in the redemption of the ego from the 


acknowledgeiobject relation to the mother. This redemption 


is realized to an evem greater degree in one's children. 

Not only are one's own infantile ego stages re-established 
in them, but in their growth and development one's own ego 
development is deposited, so that no other object relations 
are no longer necessary. If, however, further object 
relations do become necessary, the fact is indicative ofa 
crisis in the ego's development, from which either a new 
object choice or a regression to one of one's own earlier 
ego stages is the only possible outlet. In both cases more 
or less severe conflicts arise, which we characterize.as _ 
neurotic or psychotic respectively. In these conflicts we 
regularly see two opposing tendencies at work; the 

influence of the original and libidinal mother situation 
tends to hold one to one object and to the ego stages 
established with it, whereas the advancing ego development 
tends toward a series formation, not, however, in the sense 
of a series of mere repetitions. As I have already said 
once before, the ego ideal* desires variation of the object 
instead of change in the ego. But this striving against the 
ego-change arises in relation to the object, and so, for 
instance, a cooling down of the love relation corresponds to 
the gradual renunciation of the ego stage that it represents. 
Criticism of the object is nearly always criticism of the 
ego, of the old ego to which this object corresponds. The 
melancholic, whose self-reproaches Freud explained as 
reproaches against the object, shows this mechanism clearly. 
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irrespective of whether such a love choice oceurs 
once or several times, it is in every case the expression 
of an ego crisis. For some of the crises in human life there 
are certainly biological causes, Apart from the psyehical 
crises in the Oedipus situation discovered by Freud, there 
is the crisis of puberty, which must be met by the first 
biological object choice. This is the normal outcome since 
the biological development seams not only to form the | 
basis of the ego development (growth, age), but also to 
guarantee a normal issue for it by means of the object 
relation. Indeed it is perhaps just that rudimentary part — 
of the biological ego which we normally try to find again 
in the other sex. At least phylogenetically the opposite 
sex represents a past stage in thé development of one's 


own e€£0. 


This mechanism of projecting or depositing in the 
object an outgrown or idealized part of the ego can be best 
studied in the dream, in the intergretaticn of which we are 
accustomed to censider all tiguves as finally representing 
one's own ego or as personifications of the split ego. But 
the same mechanism determines our emotional relations to 
objects in reality also and is the reason why they can be 
used in the dream as representatives of the ego. In the 
psychosis this state of affairs is directly manifests; only 
there we lack the insight into their mechanism that we can 


e to us. 


- get sane from an analysis of the ego structure where it is 
accessibl 


This mechanism is most difficult to recognize in 


that admired form of its manifestation which in normal 


persons we designate as being in love. Here, again, it is 
the pathological forms first of ali that give us an 

insight into the mechanisms underlying the normal state. 
From these we will pick out two, characterized as . 
perversions, homosexuality and masochism. We have learned 
to regard homosexuality as a kind of sexualized ego develop= 
ment which is distinguished from heterosexuality in thata 
part of the ego conflict has to be solved on an object of 
the same sex. This attempt naturally fails and leads to 
new conflicts. If, in this form of unburdening, the fault 
lies in the guality of the object, in the case of masochism 
the quantitative element is the determining factor; in other 
words, masochism represents an exaggerated attempt of the 
ego to unburden itself on an object, even though it is the 
biologically correct object of the other sex. The 
masochist, that is, wants to unlcad the whole sadistic 


strictness of his super-ego which originally rests on the 
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Sadistic identification with the strict mother, upon the 
object, and thus falls again into the part.of nau hty chiid 
who wants to be punished, perhaps for his (sexual naughti- 
ness, perhaps for dirtiness, if it is a question of 
coprophilic tendencies. The homosexual object relation is 
thus positively narcissistic; it seeks the unburdening of 
the ego by projection on to the same sex, While one's own 
ego plays the part of the (good or strict) mother. The 
masochistic object relation is negatively narcissistic, the 
ego representing the naughty child, while the strict mother, 
that is, one's own Super-ego, is sought in the object. The 
So-called normal heterosexual object relation represents, 
as it were, a compromise between these two extreme tendencies. 
It is less narcissistic than the homosexual relation and | 
less invested with prohibitions and guiltefeeling than the 
masochistic. On the other hand, the homosexual often shows 
definite masochistic traits, while the heterosexual is more 
likely to show sadistic traits. 


It seeus that the object choice is deterained not 
only by the kind and degree of the sado-masochistic 
disposition, but also by its later development. Before all 
else it depends upon whether one objectifies and seeks out- 
side for oneself the good mother or the bad mother. This 
would explain also the change in the sex object that we see 
so frequently in pathological erises of the ego, in which 
the ego, in consequence of its: inner conflicts, needs another 
object relation for their partial solution. Therapeutic 
re-adjustment to the normal biological sex role can be 
effected only if one penetrates beyond the manifest sex _ 
symptoms to the mechanisms of the ego, which are manifesting —— 


themselves in the object relation. 


From the study of such states, one gets the 
impression that perhaps the whole mechanisu of projection 
and identification is determined by the sado-masochistic 
relatiao- is, so to speak, the psychical superstructure over 
this biological disposition. According to this view the 
normal process of development in the man would be the 
objectifying of the mother (projection) and her sadistic sub- 
jugation at the genital stage without guilt~feeling, whereas 
too strong an inhibition of sadism leads to guiiltefeeling and 
masochism, in consequence of which one either seeks the 
strict mother as an object (masochism) or plays the part of 
the good mother and loves oneself in another (homosexuality). 
Normally, in the case of man, the desired and kind mother 
coincides with the strict cepriving mother, whose sadistic 
overcoming, however, is guaranteed through her readiness 


ey 
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to (masochistic) surrender, If in the case of the more 
aggressive (sadistic) man, projection (of the mother) plays 
the greater part, in the case of the more passive woman, 
identification (with the man) is the essential mechanism of 
her object relation. But this involves far more than the 
so-called envy of the penis, which in a certain sense is 
merely symptomatic of the whole conflict between the 
biological sex role and the psychological ego mechanisus. 


On the other hand, masochism clearly reveals the 
same fact that we see in the love conflicts of the human 
being, that normally it 1s the so-called guilt-feeling which 

‘ enables tthe woman completely to surrénder to the man, ‘i.e.,; 
to subjugate herself. The guiilt-feeling thus has not only 
an important social function, namely, the inhibiting of our 
Sadistic and egoistic impulses, but also an auxiliary 
biological function in that it makes possible adjustment to 
the sexual role against which the ego strives. thus being 
in love (for example, with an wnatteinable object) is in 
many cases not the cause of the guilt-feeling, but an 
pereoe ator of it. That means that 1% has become possible 
only as a result of the guilt-feeling, which requires 
dependency, a subjugation to a strange ego, for the solution 
of one's own ego conflicts. Uere. belong those object 
relations which one may designate as negatively being in > 
love. In these relations the object becomes the represen- 
tative of one's owmm guilt-fecling (the bad mother) instead 
of a libidinal object, (the good mother). One might say 
that the normal person protects hinself from a regression 
to his own ego. But the beloved being is not only a sub- 
stitute for the conscling, loving mother, but also for one's 
own ego or a desired part of the same, which one will not 


renounce (lose). 


On the other hand, especially in psychical con- 
flicts, the higher ego elements can be placed at the service 
of the impulse gratification, which is rationalised by means 
of this mechanism. Thus, for instance, the eullt-feeling 
that manifests itself in cases in which the love object is 
abandoned is an expression of anxiety (at the separation 
from the mother). But the return is no longer directly 
(libidinally) desired, but is morally rationalised by the 
ego. The guilt-feeling itself is justified insofar as it 
is an expression of the fact that one has used the partner 


only as a means to an end, as an eee for the solving of 
one's ego conflicts, a fact that puts one to shame. e 
guilt-feeling that first makes possible the real subjugation 
to love is, on the other hand, a symptom of the revival of 
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©go0 conflicts, which remain unsolved by the object relation. - 
_ This relation is no longer libidinal, but-is invested with 
_ anxiety or guilt; instead of being positive, it is negative; 
_ instead ef gratifying itis disturbing... The social anxiety 
(father) also can appear as guilt feeling in the service of 
the libidinal tendencies. The ethical ideal, even social — 
_ opinion, demand that the object be not left. "I dare not — 
leave the other" means onlv "Ne dara not leave me", 1.65. 
"He ought not to leave me because thie would make the ego — 
suffer", So identification with the abandoned object is 
added to the object as part of the renounced ego, a ; 
mechanism by means of which one. commiserates oneself as the 
abandoned object in the other. on the other hand, one will 
also revenge oneself for the abarfonment and as a reaction 
against it appears the guilt feeling, which is often ‘ 
expressed as Compassion, one wants to save just as really 
; 


/ one wants to be saved, j.e., to be loved. . 
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oat Chapter IT. 2 
I Gentification and Ego. Construction 
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| "We begin to love a woman 

: because we deposit cur goul 

me. with her blt by bit. We ~ 

a - double our own personality 

a and the beloved who, hitherto 
was indifferent, neutral, 
begins to wear the garments 
of our alterego and: finally 

; becomes our double." . 


- ‘Strindberg 
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p We have seen how projection, the mechanism b 
means of which the ego unburdens itself of the nacet aa eae 
mother-child relation, determines later object relations 
their various forms and deviations depending upon what : 
elements in the mother-child relationship are projected and 
to what degree they are projected, identification, on the 
other reps is the underlying mechanism, not, like projec- | 
tion, of object choice, but of the construction of the ego. 
It leads, not to the objectifying of the mother,.in the 
sense that one either seeks her outside oneself or oneself 
plays her part (toward a kind of second self, the ego) but 
to a further development of the strict mother within one- 
self, the discovery of thse father as an object and finally 
to the establishment of the paternal superego ("father- 
identification"). This super-ego is based upon the original 
maternal inhibition in one's own ego. So identification 
must be understood genetically as a biologically founded © 
mechanism for the re-establishmemt of the prenatal mother- 
child relation. The fommtion of the paternal super-ego is 
based upon this biologically founded mechanism of identifi-_ 
cation, which is used psychologically as a means of social 
adjustment. , 7. 


Identification in the psychological sense of the 
term, is really always a sccondary process; it is, so to . 
speak, a re-identification with a part of one's ego that was 
originally or became, a part of the mother. In the man this 
appears as we have already shown, in the relation of the ego 
to the mother's breast and then to the hand (finger) and to 
the penis, which at the genital stage again partially takes 
possession of the woman. In the case of the woman, this 
mechanism is revealed in the identification of the mother's 
preast with the male genitals, together with the woman's own 
identification with the man (envy of the penis) im whom she 
finds her ideal ego. So in both cases the object is first 
identified with a’ part of the ego, becomes, so to speak, 
part of oneself before one can love it as oneself, livery 
object relation is ultimately narcissistic and maternals and 
the various combinations of these two elements, the relative 
degrees of intensity of the one or the other determine the 
various forms and deviations of the human love Life. = 

In making a closer study of identification and its 
various forms we must remember that this concept denotes the 
result of a mechanism whose origin and function we mst study 

Tt manifests itself in 


before we can really umderstand it. 
esignate as love and 


two main forms, which we can briefly a 


hate identification, Or as positive and aontive . = 
tion. Probably both are aL ee in operation, tat 46 aaa 
that originally this mechanism, since {t is narcissistie in 
nature, leads to the love identification. This means not 
that the love identification is the result of a privation 
but that it is in evidence (frequently beeoming even 
pathological) only in case of a privation. But its mechan- 
ism involves more than a simple loss of object with a cone 
sequent drawing into oneself of the libidinal cathexis; it 
presupposes that the object has already been loved as an 
original part of oneself (narcissism): Like projection, 
identification, both positive and negative, is bound up 

with the sado-masochistic impulse. The love identification 
is more masochistic, representing a surrender of the ego to _ 
the object, whereas the negative or hate identification is . 
more sadistic, representing an introjection of the object 
into the ego. In the one case, the ego, so to speak, is 
displaced, as in being in love; in the other case the 

. object is displaced, pushed cut of the way. But both rest 
upon the narcissistic relation (projection) to the object; 
in the positive identification one seeks and finds in the 
object admired (or idealized) ego, in the negative identi- 
fication, the hated and despised part of the ego. The 
affections and the eondition of being in love are built up 
on the first; the enotions of hate arising from the sadistic 
and egoistic impulses are built up on the second. 


Both these forms of identification are again - 
pound up with the attitude of the infantile ego toward the 
good and the bad mother. ‘This explains how in relation to 
the same object, one form of identification can be replaced 
by the other form, the object representing first a part of 
the ego that is still loved and later the same part of the 
ego overcome, renounced, and hence hated. Positive icentl- 
fication is bound up with dependence on the object, indeed 
ta the basis of the so-called love fixation; negative 
é*entification aims at the annihilation o: the object, to 
he end thet one may be free from the part of the ego 
represented by the object. . 


This may throw light on the fact that every Love 
is bound to change, grow cold, be extinguished, since frou 
the beginning it aims at the overcoming, the discarding of 
the part of the ego deposited in the object. Ppa a love | 

) ak, the symptom of an ego altera ion, e 
Reeieine of a phase ae the ego development in the object. 
At the same time the object relation, througt its tendency 
to conserve the ego phase deposited in it, is an obstacle to 
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the discarding of this ego phase. Conflicts first arise 
when this ego phase ig ous¢grown, so that the object is no 
ie longer loved, but is felt as a hindrance to the overcoming 


of the ego phase. Thus while objects are auxiliaries to the 
development of the ego they can very easily become hindrances 
to that development. The statement so often made that an 
object relation furthers the development of the ego 1a only 
partially justified, and our belief in it is again only an 
expression of the projection tendencies which the object 
relations themsélves heave brought about. 


The matter is still further complicated by the fact 
that in every human relation, especially 41n the love relation, 
& twofold identificetion takes place, with all the possibili- 
ties that we have described. This results in a fixation of 
the ego on the object from love or admiration, and a fixation 
from hate or revenge and jealousy. So also the projection on 
to an object may be a projection either of the admired and 
loved pert, or of the hated and despised part, of the ego. 
The first is founded on subjection and 1s masochistic; the 
second is founded on competition and is sadistic. In the case 
of the woman at the semial stage, it’ is bound up with envy of 
the penis, in the man with fear of castration by the father. 
Negative identification is thus an expression of competition 
ze based on a comparison. In this competition the woman wants to 
excel the man, the son to excel the father, inatead of allow— 
ing the ego to play its own part or to project its own ego 
ideal into the object and to identify itself with this. In 
the masochistic identification in love, one wants to be 
excelled itn order to admire the other and to be able to love 
oneself in him. 


Here we sc6e how negative ijentification passes 
from the bad mother to the image of the bad father and from 
_that to the super-ego. When Preud says that the super-ego is 
constructed from identification with the inhibiting father, 
he is merely describing a regult in terms of the libido 
theory. The mechanism of this result 1s intelligible only 
from the standpoint of the ego psychology. If identification 
4g in its nature a libidinal, that is, a narcissistic, 
process, then the formation of the super~ego 1s in its nature 
an anxiety process, that is, 1s negatively narcissistic. 
Anxiety, as we know, does not arise from outside sources; it 
4s a product of our own ego development and is only projected 
on to the father, Genetically speaking, the construction of 
the super-ego from identification is as follows. We have, 
first, a love identification with the mother (breast) as a 


narcissistically loved part of the evo. The imposing of the 
first maternal privations, to which the inner tnhibitions | 
correspond, results in as (sadistic) hate 1ldentification with 
the privating mother as a part of one's ego, which must be 
given up. On this latter, in the case of the boy, is con- 
structed hatred of the father and the fear of castration, 
which Freud described as the formation of the super-ego based 
on the father identification. But this mechanism ig in the 
last analysis narclesistio, for even the paternal super-ego 
invested with anxiety represents only an exaggerated objectify- 
ing of the inner maternel inhibitions. And so Freud, in the 
mechanism of "identification" with the strict father is 
really describing only a secondary psychological process of 
the ego in terms of the libido theory. 


If to love means to feel someone as part of one's 
own ego, as the mother was originally, then the first step 
toward the love relation 1s what might be designated as 
positive identification with this objectified part of one's 
own ego. But negative identification which has been described 
in terms of the analytic psychology as “introjection" and which 
finally leads to the formation of the super-ego, is likewise 
narcissistic although in a negative sense. The ego becomes 
narcissistic, in the resl meaning of the word, first perhape, 
through the admiration and pampering of the mother, from 
which pempering, indeed one may say out of love for the 
mother, the child learns to love itself. The ego formation 
proper follows, first with the gradual renunciation of the 
mother as an object of narcissistic libido gratification. Ags 
to the relation of the biclogical phases of development to the 
ego formation, one might say that they follow it "traumatically". 
But normally this traumatic effect of the ego's growth 1s : 
nullified through the fact that the ego compensates itself 
narcissistically for the logs of gratification by the object. 
But if the mother is renounced not only as a result of 
biological growth, but also because of anxiety, there follows 
what might be called a negative ego development, which is 
expressed in the form of guilt, inferiority, and all the 
neurotic inhibitions and disturbances of the narcissistic 
libido gratification and the positive ego development. In 
this case the ego isa not enriched through the loss of the 
object by providing for itself narcissistic gratification in 
4ts own further development, but it develops the inhibiting 
forces of the super-ego, which prevent a narcissistic self- 


enrichment. 


To teke the Oedipus situation as an example, we 
find in it various possibilities of and tendencies to 


identification, the choice and further development of which 
ere determined and influenced by the pre-Oedipoean situation. 
The best known process is the identification of the son with 
the father, 1n order to win the mother. This identification 
1s a negative one, since it presupposes the removal of the 
father, in whose place the son wishes to atep. If fear of 
the mother or of the father or of both prevents his doing 
this, then he may ksep the mother in a regressive sense, in 
that he remains the son and so preserves the infantile — 
attitude toward the mother. if he regresses still further, 
he may again identify himself with the mother in order not to 
lose her, and this can happen in two different ways, by 
means elther of the positive or of the negative ldentifica-~ 
tion. Probably all these mechenisms work together in the 
Oedipus situation, as also in earlier or later object rela- 
tions. They finally lead to some kind of an outlet, which 
we characterize according to its nature as normal adjustment, 
neurotic inhibition, or antisocial tendency. 


A further complication 1s added in that pre- 
Oedipoean influences come into play in the Oedipus situation 
and even after it has been passed. Thus, for example, the 
boy's relation to his father does not fall into the same 
category as his relation to his brothers. At the very least, 
@s psychoanalysis assumes, the two may be considered as a 
historical succession =- first the relation to the father, 
next the relation to the brother. Experience,. however, 
teaches that the original relation to the brothers in the pre- 
Oedipoean situation may lead later on to a super-ego, or ideal 
formation, which is not only independent of the paternal, but 
often directly contradictory to 1t. In cases of strong 
opposition between these two tendencies, we get the image of 
a split personality, at the base of which lle two different 
super-ego formations. 


If certain extreme forms of ego projection, extreme — 
either in quantity or quality (kind of object) lead, as we 
have seen to be the case, to biological sex maladjustments, to 
the so-called perversions, then in the mechanisms of identifi-~ 
cation that normally lead to the structure of the ego, we 
must recognize certain factors the faulty development of 
which we have designated es psycho-neuroses. They develop 
during the process that in normal cases leads from libidinal 
4dentification with the mother (breast) as a part of one's 
own ego to the construction of the maternal inhibitions and the 
paternal social ego. A disturbance in the foundation, that is, 
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in the mother inhibitions that rest on the libidinal identi- 
fication will, in accordance with their primitive character, 
lead to those disturbances which Freud has described as 
narcissistic, neurasthenla, hypechondria, melancholia. A 
disturbance in the social superstructure of the father ego 
wili lead to the various forms of anxitety-neurosis; while 

the compulsion neuroses end the psycho-neuroses proper, lie 
between the two. We find that the first mentioned group of 
disturbances, according to their narcissistic character, 
correspond rather to a "negative" of the perversions, just ag 
the second group corresponds rather to a "negative" of the 
soclal. And indeed the first group of disturbances, includ- 
ing the compulsion neurosis, bears more clearly the character 
of self-tortures and self-punishments which correspond to the 
primitive maternal code. ‘The suffering they involve betrays 
the wish to be again lovingly tended by the mother, for whom 
the patient wants to substitute the doctor. On the other 
hand he transfers to the doctor also his hatred against the 
evil mother, who has left him and whom he can replace neither 
in the ego nor in the object. Only in masochism, which, as I 
have remarked in an carlier chapter*, lies between perversion 
and neurosis, the self-torturing tendency of the primal 
mother identification finde gratification in the object. This 
unburdens the ego of the self-destructive tendency, which in 
the narcissistic neuroses ranges against one's own ego. 


As for the group of anxiety disturbances, this, ag 
ig well known, was:the stiarting point of Freud's therapeutic 
endeavours and theoretical investigations. Having already 
stated my view of the anxiety problem, I shall here -concern 
myself only with the pathological mechenism of the anxiety— 
defence. The statement that the libido has continually to be 
summoned as a protection against enxiety and to cover up 
anxiety 1s to be understood only genetically, in connection 
with the development of the ego and of the super-ego in their 
relation to libido and anxiety. The nucleus of the ego, the 
primal ego, is without doubt eabeolutely narcissistic. It 
preserves, however, a certain flexibility which makes possible 
its later object relations through so-called secondary 
narcissism. This secondary narcissism is a sediment of the 
primary narcissistic identification with the mother as part of 
the ego. The nucleus of the primal super-ego ile anxiety, which 
later on is moulded into the guilt-feeling and the so-called 
higher ethical and esthetic inhibitions which we know as 
shame, etc. In this sense one could represent the relation 
between the ego and the Id, described by Freud as the relation 
between libido and anxiety. Thus the super-ego 1s a mixture 
of both, with a preponderance of the inhibiting 
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factors. We must not overlook the fact thet the human being 
nevoissisticslly values these inhibiting factors as an 
ethical possession. But the super-ego is not only a product 
of the anxiety used up in the ego, but also has the function 
of permanently binding all newly arising anxiety insofar as 
this cannot be covered up by libido gratification. In 
accordance with my concept of the birth trauma, the concept, 
that is, that the anxiety experienced during birth prevents 
regression to the narcissistic primal condition, the super 
ego later on is also bound to work against regression. But 
it works in various finely shaded forms and standards, which 
it treasures as ethical and esthetic qualities. The 
néurotic,; on the other hand, has not completely developed . 
this super-ego and hence reacts on both trivial and imoortant 
occasions, wnether they are the result of outside circun- 
stances (traumata) or of influence from within (impulse 
Claims) with the old primitive anxiety, which produces the 
symptome and equivalents well known to us, 


Anxiety was regarded as the nucleus of all 
neurotic symptoms, in the original Freudian concept of the 
anxiety neurosis and anxiety equivalents. There are to be 
found all the phenomena, from the physical (disturbances of 
heart action, respiration, digestion, vasomotor system, etc.) 
to the hysterias and phobias, the compulsion neuroses, and 
even to psychotic symptoms. But Freud, from his therapeutic 
experiences, has drawn the false conclusion that the anxiety 
symptoms are the result of ungratified (repressed) libido, 
whereas they now prove to be the reguit of-verloue forma of 
unsuccessfully mastered anxiety. In other words, these 
symotoms represent unsuccessful attempts of the ego at 
various stages of its development, to defend itself against 
anxiety. The normal ego construction allows of variously 
greduated reactions. Thus, besides anxiety there are also 
shame, conscience, intellectual critisism, a sense of reality, 
etc. If these defense mechanisms, which are also derivations 
of anxiety, prove to be insufficient as a protection against 
too strong a development of anxisty, then symptoms appear 
instead of the corresponding construction of the ego. Instead 
of shame, we have the phobia of blushing (erythrophobia) ; 
instead of esthetic feelings, disgust or vomiting; instead of 
moral inhibitions, guilt-feeling; inatead of conscience, 
anxiety. Thus the symptom corresponds to a hyperthrepic ego 
construction. That 1s, the defence against anxiety is 
attempted in an exaggerated way, at an incomplete stage of 
the ego development. The result is an anxiety reaction instead 
of a reaction of the super-ego. 


The anxiety neurosis seems the most primitive form 
of reaction to an external trauma, corresponding to the 
primal trauma of birth or. to an inner conflict, which ig 
displaced outside as an anxiety state. The phobia, as Freud 
has stated, 1s a secondary defence whose object is to prevent 
the development of anxiety in general. The compulsion 
corresponds to a tertiary defence, in that it tries to break 
through the phobic inhibition by means of the compulsive im- 
pulse. Hence the active sadistic character of the compulsion, 
which tries to overcome anxiety by a forceful return to the 
mother, that is, through sadiatic gratification, which 1s, how- 
ever, inhibited by the hyperthropied super-ego. The various 
forms and mechanisms of the psychoses show these attempts at 
defence against. anxiety in an extreme degree. They either 
project the whole conflict outside or displace it completely 
within the ego. These two extreme forms of defence against 
anxiety lead, according to the clinical picture, to paranoia 
and to schizophrenia, respectively. In the case of the first, 
the entire anxiety is thrown outside the ego; that 1s, 1t is 
motivated through an external object, the pursuer. The 
impoverishment of the ego (ego construction) resulting from 
this projection 1s compensated for by megalomania, which is 
® narcissistic ego enlargement. The paranoic in his megalomania, 
loves himself ag once the mother loved him. Nevertheless, he 
cannot compensate for the loss of the mother Jn his ego 
because at the same time he 1s compelled to project on to his 
pursuer his hatred against her. In schizophrenia, in contrast 
to this, the identification with the lost object that should 
overcome anxiety 18 pushed too far. One's own ego, incapable 
of this, must be repleced by the atrange (mother) ego. The 
schizophrenic plays the part of mother and child in one person, 
The paranoic plays the part of child pursued by the mother and 
hallucinates her threatening, scolding voice. In both cases 
we gee clearly that the narcissistic cathexis of the ego 
(mother identification) serves the purpose of a defence against 
anxiety, that is, that narcissistic self-love also can be used 


to disguise anxiety. 


In all these pathological reactions, but especially 
in the psychotic, the original role of the object becomes 
clear as part of the beloved ego and as a means for further 
ego development or ego unburdening. The neurotic in general 
clings too much to the object, seeks an extreme of ego 
unburdening in the real object (mother) and hence lets out all 
affects on to the object. This means that he is afraid of the 
object and fears for 1t, that is, he wants to be loved and so 
tries to cover up anxiety. The psychotic, on the other hand, 
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g0€s too far in the other direction in that he wants to solve 
even the object conflict in himself, whereas the neurotic 
tries to solve the ego conflict 1n the object. This difference 
between neurosis and psychosis ig only one of degree, as in 
general the boundary line between these states cannot be 
sharply defined. The finel status 1s determined through the 
coming into force or preponderance of mechanisms which are 
permanently effective. The normal. pergon has the same ego 
conflicts as the neurotic; only in the psychosis do these con- 
flicts appear undisguised. On the other hand, the paychotic 
does not lose the object relation, but keeps it, although in a 
negative sense. The disturbance of the relation to reality is 
only relative, for even the neurotic does "med thihgs", not 
‘only in thought, but in deed (compulsive actions). The 
essential difference seems to be in the relation to the love 
object (the person standing nearest to one). | 


I say "seems", for ultimately everything is done 
for the ego, in the ego's interest. All object conflicts are 
ultimately ego conflicts, everything is projection or intro-= 
jection, starting from the primel situation, the relation 
between mother and child. Besides the anxiety moulded into 
the ego, the object also is a protection against regression, 
whether it is because one is loved snd so saves narcissistic 
ego expenditure or covers up anxiety, or whether it 1s because 
one projects anxiety -on to the object and so unburdens inner _ 
inhibitions. Both go back to the mother in her primal role 
of narcissistically gratifying the ego or as inhibiting, feared 
object of the outer world. Subjectively anxiety and its 
higher defence mechanisms in the super-ego prevent regression; 
objectively, it 1s the bond with the object, the mother. 
Paradoxically, one might say that the normal person protects 
himself through object love from regression to the ego, which 
in the exceptional state of love comes to expression in an 
irresistible desire for the object. 
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Denial and Adeptetion to Reality 


in studying the earliest beginnings of the 
psychological development of the ego in the deprivation of 
the maternal breast to which it ia subjected, attention has 
already been drawn to the mechanism of denial which appears 
to play the major role in the adaptation to reality. If 
narcissistic identification leads to the building up of the 
ego, and if projectional ego-unburdening leads tc the find- | 
ing of the ego in the object, so the mechanism of denial 
determines the’ relationship of the ego not only to other 
egos but to the external world in general. The original 
gratification yielded by the maternal breast ig not as a 
t le forgotten; 1t is not 
r replacead — replaced by far 


r 
4 
r 
ure, such as sexuality 


t 
more satisfying sources of ples 
(inter alia). 


. In the beginning the child finds in masturbation 
& substitute satisfaction for the deprivation of the mother's 
breast; in other words, it finds this substitute satisfaction 
in its own ego; hence independently of the object (the 
mother), which therewith ceases to be a part of the ego. No 
"repression® is involved in this process, but rather the 
libido-energy is displaced slong the pathway previously 
described in connection with the genesis of genitality and 
also finds a more or legs compicte substitute gratification. 
The concept of repression ig too purely descriptive and too 
static, in that it has nothing to say about the process but 
is a statement only of the result, which itself is not 
altogether clear. Represeion presupposes that something — 
that which is repressed = continues somewhere to exist - 
that is, in the "unconscious". One may quite well leave this 
mystical localigation out of account, for that which con- 
tinues to exist is the impulse itself, which later on is 
expressed in various guises, at varying stages, and in 
varying degrees. It is more or legs inhibited - which is 
not the same thing as repressed; more or less "sublimated"; 
more or less "displaced", This displacement is possible, 
however, only on the basis of denial, which was originally 
the psychological accompaniment of the real privation (the 
loss of the mother's breast). The ego, by virtue of saying 
to itself, the breast no longer sxists, is able to set in 
motion and to carry through the process which we term . 
"displacement" and which has to do with the achieving of a 
substitute. 


We have sought to show, then, how the denial of 


an object as a virtual part of the ego gives rise to a sub- 
stitute therefore in the subject's own body, and how thig 
mechanism is illustrated by the nipple, finger, hand and 
Genitals. Denlel is therefore just as much an ego mechanism 
as are projection and identification, but 1t possesses still 
closer relationships to reality and it 18 accordingly of 
great decisiveness for adaptation to reality. Denial 
emphasizes anew the independence of the ego from the objeot 
whenever a renunciation = or, psychologically, expressed, a 
disappointment = overtakes the ego, but 1t likewise 
emphasizes the pronounced dependence of the ego upon the 
object, as we saw to be in a positive sense the case in the 
mechaniam of projection and identification. Thig dependence 
originally- takes its roct from the situation of biological 
helplessness, but later it becomes psychologically fixuated. 
and magnified by means of the narcissistic cathexis of the 
objects which are in the lest analysis ego-creations. It is 
this very independence which denial emphasizes by proclaim=- 
ing, so to speak: I do not nesd the object, for it 1s nothing 
else, indeed, than a part of my om ego. The original denial 
of the mother as a pleasure-ylelding object makes the return 
to this object at a later stage both difficult and complicated 
and conditions an ambivalent attitudethereto in every case. 


Whereas denial, therefore, relates from the very 
beginning to a portion of reallty, repression in the Freudian 
sense 18, so to speak, the psychological antithesis thereto, 
in that the latter relates to a purely internal process. 

But what Freud described as repression is only a later and 
specialized instance of the more universal mechanism of 
denial, which is from the very beginning the concomitant of 
the reactions of the ego to the external world and which 
defines it srelation not only to the latter but to the 
subject's own impulses. In this sense one might say that 
repression is the denial of instinct - parallel to the more 
primitive process of deniel of the object. While repression 
effects a change in the ego and in consequence of this an 
altered reaction to the external world, denial aims radical 
alteration of the outer world, and the intensity of the 
denial is in the upshot decisive for mental health or ill- 
ness. Repression thus creates what we call character, but 
that 1g something which is static; the denial tendency 
determines our sections, often inconsistent with and often 
directly opposed to our character, even to the extreme of 
psychotic phenomena non-assimileted by the ego. In this 
matter it is not at all a question of a so-called release 
of repressions (an irruption of the unconscious), nor simply 
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of a regresceive return to the more primitive mechanian 

of denial which 1s always operative and which was operative 
at a time when there was as yet no such thing ag repression 
and which elways manifests itself where there can be no 
repression because the question is one of a relation to 

the external world. Thug it ig only the meohaniem of 
denial, as I pointed out many years ago, which 1s capable 
of establishing a trus nsychology of the ego and of 
furnishing the explanation of 1ts aberrations, particularly 
as encountered in the psychoses. * 
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Pe It 1s only recently that Laforgue employed this 
conception in the elucidation of certain manifestations of 
schizophrenia; see his article Verdangung und Skotomisation © 
(Internat. Ztschr. f. Psa., XII, iCEOE and also Ueber 
Skotomisation in der Schizophrenite (ibid.) Freud aleo, in 
one of his most recent works, was compelled after the 
appearance of my Trauma der Geburt, to acknowledge the 
eogenoy of this concept of denial in addition to that of 
repression. (See Studien zur Psychoanalyse der Neurosen, 
p. 169 to the end.) In Heamung, Symptom und Angst he , 
attempted (in the section Verdrangung und Abwehr, p. 121), 
to define the concept of denial. Very recently Ferenczi, 
developing Freud's speculative treatment of "denial" (ibid. 
p- 199) attempted to solve Dag Problem der Unlustbe jahun 
in a biological sense by illustrating it with the reactions 
of the nursling. The actual psychological problem of 
denial, which has until now been neglected because the 
investigation of its relation to "repression" has been 
avoided, I have attempted above to deal with. 
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Denial therefors emanates from the ego, repress= 
ion from the super-ego. The common factor in both is 
renunciation, which is external in the former, internal in 
the latter. Denial is actuated by libidinous motives, by 
the desire to avert Unlust; while repression hag until now 
remained unexplained in Freud's theory of the libido. If 
one explains it, however, as the effeot of anxiéty, as 
Freud now does on the basis of his new theory of anxiety, 
(Remmu Symptom und Angst, p. 39 seq), it ceases to be 
irepreseion"” and becomes inhibition of impulee (through 
anxiety). The concept of denial leaves no room for doubting 
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that an ego-mechanian is therela concerned, for "J deny 
something", whereas one ahovld say “it represses". Denial 
bears an outspoken relationship to the object, and is 
traceable, like every ob jsect-relation, back to the mother, 
whom one cannot deny, however, because she was herself 
originally taken as a part of one's own ego. Repression, 

on the otner hand, is more definitely connected with the 
tather-relation, especially in ite relationehip to anxiety. 
4zgain it is apparent that the entire Freudian psychology 

is erecte@ on the foundation of the relation to the father 
ang leaves out of account all the reactions and mechanisms 
which are involved in the earlier relation to the mother. 
Repression in the strict senge of the word can therefore 
theoretically come about only after the construction of 

the super=-ego; the conception loses all significance if 
anxiety is taken to be the cause of repression, for this 
has no purport other than the individual is afraid to do . 
something (or think something) - which fails to explain what 
happens to this something. Dental is thus not only the 
primitive initial stage but also the very mechanism itself 
of that which Freud has described as repression, just as the 
maternal inhibitions in the ego constitute not only the 
preliminary stage but also the nucleus of the super-ego. 


The point at which we can actually spesk of 
repression is the situation in the description of which 
Freud has for the first time:  smployed the term Repression; 
namely, in the repression from consciousness of a painful 
idea. But this, as already mentioned at the beginning, is 
only a repetition of the original mechaniem of denial upon 
a higher intellectual level, vhere indeed it is a matter of 
recollection rather than of something actually experienced. 
Denial 4s successful only when the ego, simultaneously with 
the acceptance of the fact that the pleagvre-ylelding object 
no longer existe, is also able to say: 4 never has | 
existed; whereby it often enough saye as well: It will never 
again exist. If, however, there occurs the memory that the 
pleasure-giving object did once exist, as is 4{nevitable if 
the substitute 18 compared with the original, the memory 
itself as a purely veycholopical process will be denied, and 
this rrscesas one mav correctly term repression, in contrast 
4c the wer in wrich it was originally used. This axclains 
elec why all merories. which appear in analysis oring about 
2H ohanze unlesa we achieve enother kind of reproduction 
w-ich cats an end to the original denial and brings the 
satient to the recognition of a peychological reality, instead 
of placing the emphasis upon the accurate recall of the 
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6ltuation actually experienced. ‘The therapeutically effective 
revelation of the denial tendency 18 possible only through 

the medium of the technique of setting a termination to the 
analysis. Thus recollection in the analysis is to be conceived 
in particular as a resistance against insight into the 

denial; that is, the patient reproduces on a higher intellectual 
level instead of on a purely emotional one. In thige sense 

the fact that denial has occurred in a given situation is 

often more important than the content of the corresponding 
memory of the situation, which one can about as easily elicit 
by questioning as "reconstruct" analytically. Repression is 
therefore to be conceived only ag, the symptom of a more 

deeply lying denial, to venetrate into the mechanism of 

which is of greater importance therapeutically than to await 
the content of the repressed memory. 


Before we illustrates the action of the mechanism 
of denial in the life of the child with typical examples of 
our own, I should like first to try to make clear what happens 
20 Genial and what the reaction of the egc to it is, or in 
other words what manifests itself as the result of denial. 

In the first place, denial consists in the rupturing of a 
nexus of cause and effect, such ag Schopenhauer acutely 
recognized in the passege discovered by me regarding the 
causation of insanity. 


The ego in denying the existence of the unattain- 
able, for the purpose of consoling itself for the loss 
thereof, seeks and finds not only s substitute for this loss 
in its own ego but must elso hold itself responsible for the 
inevitable pain of the logs, The result of denial is thus 
to bring consclation in that the pleasure can be attained 
independent of the object; but thie of necessity brings with 
4% at the same time the recognition of the ego itself as a 
source of oain. The secondary settlement of this undesired 
and cainful result is compounded by the projection of this 
inward pain upon the object in the form of hatred, but this 
goes not banish the pain, for to hate 1g in itself productive 
of pain. The hating of the formerly loved object is and 
remains painful. The hatred, however, does not cause the 
pain, but 16 in fact an attempt to free oneseif of the inner 
pain. . 


In addition to this projection of pain upon the 
object which emerges in the form of hatred, there 1s still 
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B80 frequently that mental pain which arises as a by=product 
of denial is not projected upon the hated object, but 18 
vindicated within the ego itself, in that an organic pain, 
that 18 a disease, 1s produced. This rather typical process 
ie nothing but a continuation of the mechanism of denial; it 
1s not the object which causes me pain, nor do I cause my- 
self pain in thet I deny the object, but the digeage ig the 
cause of my pain. We can and must demonstrate to the 
patient in each instance, however, that it 18 after all his ow 
ego which is the cause of the organic pain. The reverse of 
this picture we find in the well known phenomenon that in 
the cases where physical injuries occur as the result of a 
shock (as for example in the war neuroses), the formation 
of psychological symptoms is at se mininun. 


The mechanism of justification which we have just 
mentioned leads us directly to a descrivtion of the 
phenomena which follow in the train of denial. One might 
indeed describe this mechanism as the antithesis, or at 
least, ag the positive countervart, of denial. The ego can- 
not, that is, be satisfied with denial because the latter is 
never successful (just as is true of repression, which is 
but a temporary and momentary process and is successful only 
so lo as it is-active but unsuccessful when no longer 
active). We have already intimated the reason for this by 
pointing out that simulteneosusly with its purpose, which is 
the elimination of the objective source of pleasure, the 
undesired painful affect arises. The ego then strives to 
Justify the denial, that is, to demonstrate that what it has 
done was well done. Often snough this attempt miscarries, 
however, and we then see how a whole life may be constructed 
on the principle of demonstrating, in a kind of secondary 
denial, that this attempt at justification was successful. 
The painful component in this frequently becomes manifest as 
@ masochistic self-abasement. This is the antithesis to the 
projection of hatred upon the object; since the ego thereby 
demonstrates, not that 1% has done well and the object was 
bad, but that the object was innocent and it 1s the ego which 
ig bad. With this conclusion, which comes nearest to the 
actual psychological truth and on this very account 1s so 
hard to correct, the process of denial comes to a standstill 


which we designate as neurotic. 


A third and perhaps the healthiest reaction of the 
ego to denial is the narcissistic investment of fortifying 
of the ego. According to our exoerlence there can be no 
@oubt whatever that the mechanism of denial is most strongly 
marked in those individuals who from the very beginning have a 
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particularly narcissistic predispogition, whatever this 
predisposition may consist in. On the other hand, there can 
be no doubt in the light of my experience that the permanent 
use of the denial mechanian may strengthen the narcissism in 
the same way, ae in the instance, just cited of the failure 
of the mechanism of justification, this uee may weaken it, 
that 1s, may lead to feelings of inferiority and guilt, to 
masochistic or organic disorder. Why the mechanism of denial 
is especially strongly marked in narcissistic persons is 
explicable by the fact that thelr ego is so strong thet it 
cannot admit its dependence upon the object, still less that 
the object is capable of causing it pain. Such persons would 
rather inflict pain upon themselves than admit that anybody 
@lse 1s able to do so. The secondary narcissiem in these 
individuals arises, as I believe, as a condensation product 
of denials which their primary narcissiem commands in order 
to prove their independence and their strength. Insofar as 
the denial is successful, it naturally strengthens the ego 
and its narcissism, while on the other hand the narcissism 
thus reinforced then acts ag a more powerful mechanism of defense. 
But the more narcissistic the ego is or becomes, the less it 
endures any form of dependence and the less able it 1s, like- 
- wise, to endure the consequences of denial, while the ego 
itself is even more insistently, through its narcissism, 
driven to denial. Perhaps this point of view furnishes the 
possibility of understanding the relation of (primary) 
narcissism to the self-regarding impulse. The mechanism of 
denial is in the last analysis, that is, a protective 
mechanism which functions in the service of self-regard, if 
you like. Occasionally this goes too far by trying to deny 
the object, even where the latter subserves self-regard. 
Roughly speaking one might say that the self-regarding impulse 
becomes narcissism itseli by making use for its own ends of 
the mechaniem of denial. ‘That is, a protective mechanisn 
originally intended to prevent pain is employed for the 
obtaining of pleasure on the part of one’s own ego - a trans- 
formation which manifests itself as narcissian. 


. Perhaps the most important psychological consequence 
of the denial of reality is the reaction of the ego which we 
term behavior and which, after all, decrees our fate. I might 
call this the positive aspect of the mechenism of denial, 
which does not merely say; it does not exist, or never has 
existed, but in the search for a substitute must finally 


acknowledge: 1t doés exist and differently from what I 
expected, at that, and better! This does not only explain 
idealization, such as we find for example, in the state of 
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being in love, wherein we invariably place a higher value 
upon the present object than upon all previous ones. It 
explains likewise the mysterious mechaniam of hallucination, 
which Freud has most properly linked with the regressive 
re-investment of the sensory system, but without recognize 
ing the mechanism of denial which underlies it. . The normal 
manner, however, in which the mechanism of dental influences 
our behavior, such as follows a middle course between over- 
valuation of reality (idealization) and undervaluation 
(hallucination), seems to me to be the following, The primary 
mechanism of denial exhibited upon giving up the mother's 
breast shows that the portion of reality thus denied 1s 

found again in more real form 1n the subject's own body. 

This makes it reasonable to suppose that later on the 
portion of reality which has been denied also becomes 
absorbed into the ego ~ a process which has been described as 
identification (or introjection), but which we have under- 
stood as the result of ego-projection. It is difficult to 
follow the process ait the primitive level. But at the higher 
levels of denial we see quite definitely the same process 
going on and can therefrom perhaps construct a view in 
retrospect of the earlier stages. In the conscious repress- 
jon of the memory of an experience, this experience itself 
(or part of 1t) is regularly preserved as, so to speak, a 
"secret", This secret then forms an isolated portion of the 
personality, yet influencea inevitably not only the thoughts 
but also the actions of the individual. This secret is the 
psychological counterpart of that which I would consider as 
the preservation in tne ego of the traumatic experience which 
lea to denial. This secret has, moreover, a very direct 
relationship to denial for under normal circumetancea it is 
scarcely possible to bring the ego to an acknowledgement of 
this secret, which, when the individual himself is taxed with 
it, 148 generally denied.in the most emphatic manner possible. 
I have already demonstrated this situation with reference to 
infantile masturbation®*®, and may now say that it 1s typically 
encountered in all situations which are the result of the 
denial. That masturbetion 1s one of these 1s sufficiently 
intelligible from previous considerations, for it 1s 
originally a substitute in the subject's own ego for the 
denied mother. In the light of this conception one may say 
that all our behavior, certainly at any rate all our affectively 
significant behavior, is of the character not of actions but 
of reactions - ig to be interpreted dynamically, that is, 

and not as “repetitions” of a scheme acquired in childhood, 


* Sexualitat und Schuldgefuhl, 1911, pp. ete sede 
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not even in fact ae a biological urge to repetition. 


All this can be better set forth by means of 
illustrative material, and accordingly I turn to the por= 
trayal of a few typical reactions on the part of the child. 
In the purely biological traumata suffered by the child, 
such as those of birth and of weaning, we now recognize in 
the denial necegsitated thereby the very moment which can 
render the trauma pathogenic in ite after-effects. Therefore 
it is not the biological developmental episode nor the 
objective experience which has a traumatic effect, but rather 
the reaction thersto on the part of the ego which may carry 
such a traumatic effect in its train. This traumatic effect 
does not, however, as we have already mentioned, make itself 
immediately manifest; and this not because the effect itself 
1s only a result of the constant denial, the deleterious 
influence of which always exerts its pathogenic effect only 
subsequentiy. A further infantile trauma, which.is responded 
to typically with denial, is the arrival of a brother or | 
sister and the typical reaction of the child thereto, the thought 
that the stork ought to take 1t away again or that it ought to 
die = wishes which are but an external indication that the 
very existence of the newoomer ig denied. Here likewise is 
exemplified that which we have previously thought of as 
absorption of the denied reality into the ego. For it is 
often to be observed that the child identifies itself with 
the denied brother or sister, putting itself 1n the latter's 
place. Such an "identification" 18 not accomplished and 
adhered to once and for all, however; on the contrary, the 
original denial is continued into later life in such a way 
that it comes to light again in particular in decisive situa=- 
tions (rivalry, jealousy). The so-called "death-wishes" 
against siblings (or parents) are thus the most obvious 
expression of the denisl; they ought not to exist (they 
ought not to be, as Frevd says). Without taking the denial 
mechaniem into acccunt, 24t 1s aleo impossible, in my view of 
4t, to understand those resctions of the child regarding the 
recognition of the difference between sexes which Freud has 
described as the "castration complex". The boy denies the 
female genitals because they are foreign to the ego; the girl 
tries to deny the male genitals and thus attains the penis- 
wish, that is, reabsorbs the portion of denied reality into 
the ego. Likewise the boy does the same, since (expressed 
in Freud's terminology) he does not accept the mother (that 
48, the female genitals) as "castrated" but instead of this 


identifies himself with the mother, that is, he castrates 
himself. Again, it is not the fact of the perception of the 
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anatomical difference between the sexes which is pathogenic 
in its affects, but the reaction of the ego, which attempts 
to deny this biologice! difference because 1t 16 foreign to 
the ego = just as 1t attempts to deny birth or weaning 
. because these are disturbing to the ego (1.e. painful). 
There 1s in truth no reason why the fact of the biological 
difference between the sexes ghovld in itself act as a 
trauma, while other biologicsl traumata, such as. birth and 
weaning, should not act in this way. The explanation lies 
in this, that it 158 not the biological facts themselves but 
rather the circumstance that the ego cannot really acceot 
them, but is compelled to react to. them with denial. : 


These infantile “dsnials-appear as necessary 
reactions in the service of self-regard, self-assertion and 
self-development, especially insofer as stages of develop=- 
ment are involved which one attempts to stave off first by 
means of denial, before one can adapt oneself to them. In 
the constant denial of them, however, one only grapples them 
to oneself, and this creates the apvearance of fixation or 
regression. So that there comes about that secondary denial 
within the subject's cwn ego, already mentioned, which we |. 
call repression. For aftier ali, realities can only be denied; 
they cannot be blotted out. On the other hand, they can only 
be accepted or respected if they are brought into a positive 
relation to the ego, and thue considered as a part of the ego. 
But little as it 16 possible to deny reality away, Just as 
Little can the memory thereo?’ be successfully repressed. 

Both processes lead to reaction formation and to substitute 
formation both in the subject's own ego and in the external 
world. .The mechanism of denial, which ls connected directly 
with the relation to the mother, leads to substitute formation 
in the subject's own bedy and furthermore to alteration of the 
external world, that is, principally to the creation of libido 
objects which ghall act as surrogates for the mother end shall 
preserve the ego from denial. Repression is a later mechanigem 
in the paternal super-ego and leads in its up-shot to 
psychologicel substitute formation in the ego, perhaps - if 
one recalls the analytic study of the dompuleion neurosis - 
to thinking as euch, which is certainly a dynamic process,» 
therefore manifests itself as reaction. Herein may appear 
the positive feature which I have previously mentioned ag 
performed in the denial mechanism. Complete denial asserts; 
it does not exist in this way (such that I cannot have V6)5 
but it exists in some other way, better, and independent of 
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extreme of which I vreviously cited hellucination, finds its 
normal expression in the life of phantasy, which flourishes 
- g0 luxuriantly in the child because the child continuously 
comes ever and again into contact with new portions of 
reality which it constantly attempts to deny and which it 
must therefore equally coneteantly compensate in that dynamic 
form of thinking which we call. phantasy. It would be an 
alluring task to consider the typical human fantasies in 
their quality of the products of denial, and for many years 
I have had the intention - following up a hint of Freud's - 
of pointing thie out by means of examples of the most 
magnificent human phantasy formation which we possess, namely 
those of the Homeric epics. Here it must suffice, however, 
to refer to the fact thet it is not only the typical 
phantagies of adolescence, such as for example the so-called 
"family romance" (which I have treated in the Myth of the 
Birth of the Hero }, which are definitely the products of 
denial (denial of the parents, that is, denial of the 
subject's own origin). All the so-called infantile theories 
of the origin of children, the difference between the sexes, 
the meaning of the conception of death, etc., are, as I have 
just pointed out, the result of the dental of actualities which 
the ego is unwilling to accept. More than this, I believe 
that the entire "wish-fulfilliment theory", so-called, which 
signifies nothing elee but “phentasy", ls to be explained 
dynamically on the basis of e denial of unwished for 
actualities and ite compengsatery substitute satisfaction. 
Those dreams which arise out of bodily stimuli and those 
which attempt to make denial through hallucinatory wi sh-~ 
fulfillment show this definitely. But I have also found the 
game mechanism in operation in relation to the most complicated 
_ dreams of the neurotic type, by comparing these dreams with 
the simultaneous phantasies, identical in content, which the 
patient indulged. In this way an estonishing insight was 
obtained into the relation between dream and phantasy, which 
I ghall speak of elsewhere as the occasion presents itself, 


From the comparative study of these phenomena as 
well as of the previously mentioned speculations of the 
compulsive neurotic, which occupy 4 middle position between 
phantasy and logicel thinking, one arrives at the conclusion 
that even thought itself and the thinking processes are not 
merely a psychological substitute for actualities, but ina 
dynamic sense grow out of the deniel of these actualities 
and must so be understood. If one approaches from this point 
of view the phantasy productions and thought productions of 
the psychoses, they become much more intelligible than if one 
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holds to their typicel content, which indeed 1s identical 
with the content of our own mental life. The paranotac 
denies, as Freud has already noted, the character of hia 
affective relationship ("I do not love, I hate"); the 
schizophrenic denies all affectivity, that 1a, he says 
inetead: The object (or the whole of reality), which dis— 
appoints me painfully, does not exist, my feelings (with 
regard to 1t) do not exist. This 1s the most radical form 
of denial, which le ds, however, to destruction, because the 
patient employs the originsl mechanism of dental of realities 
in the intrapsychic domain of his emotional life, where 
hormally the milder process of repression holds sway. This 
radical process has moreover the corresponding effect of 
involving the entire sphere of the emotions, go that no 
disappointment can touch 1% further. I have just now 
described the mechanism underlying the paranoiac'’s denial of 
affect as a reaction which projects the subject's pain of 
disappointment in the form of hatred for the object. Narciss-= 
istic ego-aggrandizement ag a consequence of the denial 
mechanism is likewise definitely in point with reference to 
delusions of grandeur. The prototype of the persecutor of 
the paranoiac is therefore not the homosexual object (the 
father), as Freud has it, but the subject's own ego, which 
after all is once again identified with the first object to 
be denied, the mother., 


While the reactions of the paranoid and the 
schizophrenic type are represented as the unalterable results 
of the denial mechaniem expressed in its extremest form, there 
4s a widely distributed disturbance of the effective life 
which permite an insight into the changing dynamics of the 
Genial mechanism and which has been correctly described as a. 
phenomenon standing on the border-line between the neuroses and 
the psychoses. It is the reaction of the so-called manic- 
depressive type; at the basis of which figures in an 
essential way the mechanism of, denial, while its outward mani- 
festations range from dsily moods to the outspoken psychotic 
picture of melancholia. The manner in which the denial 
mechanism 1s expressed in the manic-depressive picture le as 
follows: we deal in this case pre-eminently with outepokenly 
egotistic types such as react with denial of the actual 
source of pain to even slight unpleasantness (Unlust) or dis- 
appointment. Their strongly naroiseistic character compels 
them thereupon to make use of thiga Genial with regard to 
internal unpleasantusss (pain), instead of reacting with the 
milder defense reaction of repression. These types have as a 
rule an extraordinarily good memory; in other words, they 
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remember all painful experiences instead of repressing the 
memory of them. On this account they deny the painful affect 
. Which these experiences have created, and project this affect 
as hatred upon the object. Still a third effect of the 
denial mechanism, and one chsracteristic of this particular 
disorder, is that the denisl comes to no definite termination, 
as in psychotics, nor yet 1s it employed, as in normal 
individuals, as a constant protective against painful stimuli. 
What is here characteristic 1s, rather, that the denial ig 
continued internally, without there being an attempt at 
"justification" made. Thus there is a perpetual interplay 
between denial and denial of denial. This process of denial 
internally carried on explains also why this type reacts with- 
out any or without adequate external cause as though it were 
& question of a severe traumatic influence from without. 
Hence one can often help these patients, by actually supplying 
them with this external trauma, and that in a harmless or 
therapeutically effective form, while they themselves often 
attempt the same thing instinctively in a destructive manner. 
These are the individuals who in the manic state must continu= 
ally engage in activity - in other words, they wish to alter 
the environment - in order to accommodate it to their ego. . 
These are also individuals who often achieve tremendous 
success, which they themselves, however, later destroy, that 
is, have to deny. In the depressive phase, on the other hand, 
they are absolutely incapable of any action, they cannot do 
the slightest thing - in other words, they inwardly deny that 
part of their ego, of their pergonality, which is active in 
the manic phase. The splitting of the pergonality which here 
becomes manifest is the result of a denial which is displaced 
from reality upon the ego. This internalization of the entire 
process of denial with all ite sequelae is presented very 
crudely, in the picture of melancholia, which Freud has 
already explained as an ego-disturbance, since it was not 
4ntelligible in the light of the libido theory. In the 
melancholy stage of depression, then, it is not only denial 
which is turned within but algo the hatred which normally 
serves as a defense against pain; and thus we obtain the 
picture of the self-hating, self-accusatory, selPf-denying 
melancholiac. 


If these reactions are to be fully understood, it 
ig necessary to examine the sadistic components in these 
4ndividuals in addition to the egotistic predisposition which 
they have. The question broached earlier, as to whether 
projection (ego-unburdening) does not depend in nature and 
degree upon the fate of the original sadistic impulses, 
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attains a new significance, practical and clinical, in rela- 
tion to the manic-depressive type. For this type, with ite 
strong tendency to denial, 1s not only basically egotistic 

but also at bottom strongly sadistic = two characteristics 
which perhaps go hand in hand. ‘Egotism (or the later narcissism) 
compels the ego to strong denial of all unpleasant experiences, 
While sadism compels the ego to the very seeking for them in 
reality. Thus from the beginning we see the fate of this type 
determined by the continuous play and counterplay of its 
original predisposition. Successful attainment of pleasure 
and narcissistic expansion of the ego 1s only achieved where 
the sadism is able to provide the ego with pleasurably 
gratifying experiences from the external world, and the ego 

in its turn is able succegsfully to deny all unpleasant 
accompaniments of this tendency. The slightest disturbance 
on one sides or the other will inevitably lead to disorders 
which are inadequate in relation to the external cause but 
not so in relation to the strength of the impulse (sadism) 

and the sensitivity of the ego (narcissism). These are the 
men who = unlike Napoleon = count only the battles they have 
lost, but not those they have won. It is indeed a question 
whether the ego is strorg enough to deny the lost battles in 
reality and so remain master of the situation, or whether 

it must deny the battles that have been won because the ego 
denies that part of itself which has won them? that, however, 
ig egotism and sadism. This seems to be connected with the 
earliest development of the sadistic impulse, which is either 
directed toward the object (the mother) and the later gubsti- 
tutes therefore, or is dammed up within the ego. This depends 
in turn upon the strength of the original denial, which, 
pushed too far, extinguishes the object, so that it cannot 

be used for projection and the sadistic hate has to be 
directed against the subject 's own ego. 


This type must therefore in consequence of its 
strongly egotistic and sadistic predisposition retain the 
correspondingly strong but primitive defense mechaniam of 
denial, and accordingly also remains in its super=-ego develop~ 
ment at the state of the primary maternal morality. This 
means that this type has more inhibitions than anxiety, 1s 
more "feminine" than masculine so far as the structure of the 
super-ego is concerned; for in the Anlage of its sadistic 
impulses it is absolutely masculine. The sadistic stringency 
against itself creates the illusion of a highly developed 
super-ego in these cases, which is however only a pseudo- 
super-ego, in contrast to the compulsion neurosis which in 
its scruples of conscience exhibits an hyperthrophied super-ego. 


The coming to a standstill at the primary stage of maternal 
inhibitions explains also not only why this type so strongly 
denies everything of an unpleasant nature, but also why it 
must deny that which is pleasant (success) when this is 
attained, since it reacts, thereto, with the primitive 
maternal prohibitions. It has therefore completely = 1i.e., 

in both a positive and a negative sense = preserved the 
original substitution of the mother in the ego, and accordingly 
reacts throughout life in a manner primitive in a double 

sense: towards reality with denial, towards its own ego = 1.8; 
its impulses = with inhibitions. 


We can actually observe these mechaniéms in 
operation if we study the variations in the clinical picture 
of these conditions. This 1s most conspicuously the case in 
melancholia, which I might term a "crystellization" of the 
depressive state. For while in depression all actions are 
inhibited, in melancholia this inhibition is limited to 
certain specific actions. One might say that in melancholia 
the patient reveals (especially in his dreams*) what he would 
Like to do but cannot, while in depression he can do nothing 
at all in order that he may not do that which he would like to. 


Princivally these are egotistic and sadistic 
actions, and in fact in melancholia the patient attempts to 
torture his environment rather than himself (as witness the 
"reproaches"), while in mania he is often enough outspokenly 
sadistic. In melancholia he inhibits these sadistic impulses, 
yet not from social father=-anxiety but from narcissistic 
{nhibition at the mcther-stage, in the last analysis, there= 
fore, out of love for himself, in order not to cause himself 
pain, as it were. 


From this standpoint the progression of the disease 
from depression to melancholia is also a partial attempt at 
healing in the same sense as Freud has demonstrated for the 
paranoid mechanism of projection. The melancholiac is already 
partly manic, that 1s on the road from depression to mania, 
and must accordingly protect himself with stronger measures, 
the melancholiac inhibitions, against the breaking through 
of the manic impulses. Occasionally one can through active 
interference with this process bring the patient out of a 
deep depression of considerable standing into a not too pro=- 
nounced manic phase, if one can first drive him through a 


*Schilder has very well demonstrated that the dreams of mel- 


ancholia are often agreeable and pleasure-giving, what I would 
call "manic" = which is not at all true of the dreams of 
depressives. : 
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mild melancholiac phase. In melancholia one can definitely 
see, and possibly show the patient as well, against what 
impulses he is defending himself. If by corresvyonding 
changes in the environment one can induce him to admit ta 
himself these impulses instead of denying them, he will 
occasionally give in to them’in the subsequent manic phage 
but can be brought under favorable circumstances into a more 
or less well balanced mode of behavior. If left to himself, 
he will immediately after the period of manic activity again 
establish the maternal inhibitions in a subsequent depress-~ 
lon - a situation which explains the cyclical character of 
his disorder. The manic phase corresponds to uninhibited 
activity, melancholia, to the inhibition of action, devression 
1s the protection against the activity. As the action is 
sadistic, so is inhibition masochistic (auto-sadistic). 


This type may be termed the. "impulsive character" 
(Reich), since it tends to translate its impulses into 
actions instead of living them out in phantasgies, as the normal 
individual does in part and the neurotic to excessive degree. 
The phantasy life of thie type is accordingly relatively poor, 
as its emotional life is relatively flat. This is evident 
‘also in the sexual life or the sexual impulse of this type, 
which is confined to purely sensual gratification and is 
either quite incapable of tenderness or converts this into 
‘guilt feeling towarde the object, such ag may produce a kind 
of hypertrophied tenderness. Thie problem of the "divorce 
between tenderness and sensuality" so-called by Freud, is here 
demonstrated as closely linked with the original egotistic- 
sadistic predisposition on the one hand and with the consequent 
abuse of the mechanism of denial on the other. This type 
denies (originally with regard to the mother) that the object 
can cause him pain, he therewith denies at the same time, how- 
ever, that the object can afford him pleasure, because he has 
to deny the very existence of the object. He thus denies, 
after all, his emotional relationship to the object and a 
limites the attainment of pleasure, which he cannot renounce, 
to the purely sensuous, hence to a sphere where he cannot be 
disappointed in an'emotional sense, i.e., ia protected 
against unpleasantness (Unlust). His eensuous gratification 
corresponds to a sadistic revenge upon the mother, while in 
the depressive phace he inhibits his own self (as the mother) 
gsadistically and punishes himself (masochistically) in suffer- 
ing. In the manic phase, on the other hand, he 1ls.at the 
game time the indulgent mother. The Freudian formula, that 
in mania the ego and the super-ego become one, we might allow 
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to hold true rather of the two maternal egos. The manic 
phase would then represent a coinciding of ego and object in 
the original narcissistic sense of the mother-child relation- 
ship, thus an identification with the indulgent mother. 
Depression or melancholia would then represent this same ego- 
object relationship in the negative sense of identification 
with the prohibiting, punishing mother. In the first cage, 
of identification with the indulgent mother, the bad mother 
is found in the object and sensual pleasure 1s obtained as 
sadistic revenge. In the second instance, of identification 
with the strict mother, the good mother is found in the object 
and 1s invested with hypertrophied tenderness, to the ; 
exclusion of sensuality. In both cages the one or the other 
mother=-imago is denied, and it is the one with whom the 
subject identifies himself. 


But this brings the entire process back to the ego 
in that, as we have already mentioned, the imagines of the 
"good" and "bad" mother ere only projections of the subject's 
own ego-attitude. The projection of the subject's own 
narcissism creates the picture of the "good mother" who loves 
the subject as he does himself; the projection of the 
subject's own sadism creates the picture of the "bad mother" 
who causes the subject as much pain (punishes, tortures, 
hates) as he himself would like to do. Thus the "coinciding" 
of ego and super-ego in the manic phase corresponds in 
particular to a lifting of internal inhibitions, inhibitions 
against sadistic-egotistic tendencies at the primitive 
maternal state. The present ego can thus coincide completely 
in a narcissistic way with the earlier ego (objectified in 
the mother) without having to surrender or objectify itself. 
Biologically this occurs in the normal gexual act, which is 
in fact a manic state, an elimination of the ego, as indeed 
depression usually takes place post coitum. It is noteworthy 
that in sexual tension the type described feels depressive 
beforehand and "manic" afterwards. Thistrings up again the 
question of the divorce between sensuality and tenderness 
which 18 connected with the fate of the sadistic impulses. 
The fact that the manic state ig associated with sexual 
activity, the depressive with sexual passivity, might even 
speak in favor of a biological foundation for the mood swings 
in the periods of oestrus. 


Just as the sadistic instinct component represents 
the most important urge to direct activity, the specific 
driving power for the mastery of the environment and the 
obtaining of pleasure, so the mechanism of denial is the 
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epecific driving force in the mental and emotional sphere. 
All the dynamics which we find operative there and which 
finally influences our actions and our thoughts is derived 
from the mechanism of denial. Sadism in its uninhibited 
form would be destructive, certainly in a social sense, per-= 
haps even in a biological one. At any rate, whether it 
expresses itself directly or is inhibited within that ego, 
it causes the individual suffering which he tries to do away 
with by denial. In this sense we spesk of denial less as a 
mechanism which is set in motion in a role of defense against 
a definite unpleasant stimulus, than as a psycho-biological 
tendency to self-protection which eo ipso is on guard les 
anything happen which might cause too great pain. 


Guilt feeling, the origin of which we can by no 
means explain in individual cases of neuroses, has at bottom 
no other significance than that of a repudiation of these 
tendencies in ourselves. Its existence 1s a result of the 
unsuccessful denial of the sadistic-egotistic impulses, and 
as such the existence of guilt feeling 1s independent of all 
experience or specific events in the life of the individual, 
to which it becomes attached only a posteriori. This explains 
the mysterious "wrong-doer from consciousness of guilt", as 
Nietzsche has portrayed him and Freud has described: the 


individual does something forbidden in order to feel guilty 
that 15 to say, in order to have gomething concrete to which 


to attach hig feeling of guilt. So long as we do not 
distinguish between the general capecity to produce guilt 
feeling and the tendency to render it concrete, all our 
psychological seekings for the orlgin of guilt feeling will 
end in a blind elley, as indeed has been the case to date. 
There is no “Anfantile source" for guilt feeling, for guilt 
feeling is only the expression of the denial of egotistic 
urges and sadistic impulses. One says: I am not as bad aa L 
am, Thus the entire structure of our ethical systems, and { 
even in large measure our entire psychology, at least prior to 
Nietzsche, 1s perhaps a denial of our true nature, that is 

of our biological ego which ig at bottom egotistic and sadistic. 


But there are other mental mechaniams as well which 
receive their motive power from denial in the sense of the 
latter ag the psychological drive Kat’ ezoxev. Projection 
and dieplacement, in particular, which so frequently are 
involved with guilt feeling, are only denials carried to a 
further degree. If in feeling guilty, itself the strongest 
expression of denial, the ego attempts to hold others 
‘responsible; then for thet purpose we project and attempt to 
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destroy the chronological connection by displacing upon ever 
new objects. If projection is a direct result of denial, 
then identification appears to be an attempt at the suporess- 
ion of denial, in that the ego recognizes as its own, so to 
speak, that which has been denied by means of projection (in 
the sense of the Hindu "Tat Twam Asi"). Thus all that we have 
described as the representation of the ego in the object 
emanates fundamentally from the mechanism of dental, and 
actually means: "Not I, but the other"; while identification 
reduces the whole situation again to the egoe It is not 
repression but rather denial which 4s thus the psychological 
correlate of flight, a kind of running away from oneself, an 
ee policy, based.upon the axiom: outoof sight, out of 
mind. 


Denial produces also, however, as already mentioned, 
positive reactions in thought and action =~ above all, 
compensatory performances within the ego itself, such as we 


‘May group together under the term "narcissiam", and to which 


also the life of phantasy belongs. This may lead on the one 
hand to the production of works of art, if the artist is 
successful in indulging in denial in the form of an idealized 
projection and displacement. In clothing his personal con- 
flict in a descriptive form the artist says: "It is not I 
who have had this tragic experience but other men in other 
times." If on the other hand the denial is not detached from 
the ego and projected in this form, pathological lying is the 
result, in which the individual attempts to ¢onvince himself 
rather than others that this or thet did not take place in 4 
way undesired by his ego put in a different, better and more 
acceptable way. But the same thing happens normally with 
object-relations, which one always created ag substitutes 

for a denied object, whereby the new object 1s always endowed 
with stronger ego-quelities in order to guarantee its 
dependence upon the ego and provide a protection against 
disappointment. Ags already mentioned, this tendency frequently 
goes so far that the object has to be an actual replica of 
the subject's own ego (homosexuality) or an idealized ego. 


What we call reality 18 in the sense of the fore- 
going considerations not merely something given once and for 
all, to which we must adapt ourselves, but something which we 
utilize for development of the ego and for psychic unburdening 


by allowing us to release a good deal without, instead of 
within the ego. We are frustreted in our adaptation when we do 


this to too slight an extent, ag le the case in extreme form in 
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psychoses, or to too great an extent, as occura In 


extreme degree in the neuroses. In between lies the normal 
__ebject-relation which we call leve, in which without doubt — 
we employ the object for ego-expangion and ego-development, 
¥ yet at the same time must give to the object so large a 
part of our own ego that we can accept thie enrichment with= 
out consciousness of guilt. 


introduction 


Beyond Peychoanalysis — 


"No greater word hag been spoken by 
mortal man than this saying of 
Kant, which contains his whole 
philosophy: "Determine thyself from 
thyself, ' tae moh, 
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E _ Psychoanalysis has rediscovered in the so-called 
nervous" patient the significance of the emotional life 
but has attempted to conceive 1t scientifically from a purely 
materialistic point of view, This attempt could succeed 
orily to some extent. For the problem of anxisty, which Freud 
first came up against in his patients ia not to be explained 
entirely biologically. in the human being. Still less can the 
problem of love be thug purely biologically explained, 
although Freud attempted to trace it as well as anxiety back 
to the sexual impulse. The fsult lay in the method, namely, 
in the attempt to explain everything finally from the 
materialistic viewpoint. Even 1f we assume to be right the 
presupposition that everything has developed from the 
primitive biological, then this concept has only a heuristic 
value in the sense of a genetic comprehension, whereas it is 
insufficient as a principle of casual explanation. From a 
definite moment of development all these human phenomena 
which are built up over the purely biological attain a life 
of their own and a significance of their own. By reducing 
them to the original biological, even if-this always 
succeeded in individual cases, little more 1s gained than 
would be the case if, for example, one wanted to understand 
an individual's entire Life merely from his heredity. 
Psychoanalysis tried to avoid this error in emphasizing the 
individual's personal destiny. Only in doing this 1t has 
fallen into a similar error in believing that everything can 
be reduced to the individual's past. Thus even in actual 
experience psychoanalysis has emphasized the repetition of 
the individual's past and has not correspondingly valued the 
individual's own present life and its own actual significance. 


Nearly all the divergencies of opinion within the 
psychoanalytic ‘school as well as a great part of the 
criticism of psychoanalysis in general go back to this one 
cardinal point, namely, the tendency to reduce everything to 
the biological. The fundamental importance of the biological 


-ghall not here be denied. The question is only whether that 


in particular which we comprehend under the name "psychical" 
entirely lends itself to such a way of consideration or 
whether for a full understsnding and estimation of it, it 

does not rather need 2 supplement which only a philosophical 
manner of reflection might offer. Freud's great merit was 

the overthrow of the medical superstition that the psychical is 
a matter of nerves, which indeed only represent the 
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instrument on which the human emotional life is played. His 
error was that in place of the medical theory of nerves he 
wanted to put the biological sex theory which was supposed 
to entirely explain everything. As the physiological nerves 
afford the instrument, so the biological sex provides the 
material for that which makes up our emotional life. 


Thus Freud has dethroned the medical materlaliam 
with regard to the so-called neuroses, but what we really 
want to thank him for 1s, that he failed in the attempt to 
set up in its place the purely biological and go involuntarily 
has brought the real psychical into ite own again. Finally, 
the psychoanalytic theoryitself has led to the acknowledgment 
of the fact that along with the biological principle there ig 
operative in mankind an equally strong ethical principle. The 
unconscious, incidentally a purely spiritualistic concept, 
cannot be entirely reduced to the impulse life. Indeed it is 
even shown that in many human beings the inhibitions manifest— 
ing themselves as anxiety and guilt are stronger than the 
impulses, that these inhibitions themselves, so to say, 
operate "as a driving force" elthough in a different way from 
the biological impulses. In a word we see that the psychical 
has become a force at least equal to the biological and that 
all human conflicts are to be explained juet from this fact. 
Freud's later work hes been a constant struggle against 
admitting this, and so he tried to apply biological concepts 
as a means of final explanation in the psychical sphere 
where they are inaporopriate. For just as the guilt problem 
can be only fully comprehended from the ethical gide so the . 
complete understanding of the love life is to be found only 


beyond the sexual impulse in the ego. 


Hence Freud, with the right instinct, has given his 
discoveries mythical names, such as the OEdipus Complex. In 
doing this he believed to have explained the myths themselves, 
which indeed are mental products and hence are not to be 
understood.from a purely biological viewpoint. To want to 
explain the OEdipus myth simply from ‘the biological relation- 
ship of the child to the parents is just as unsatisfying as 
to expect to understand the childish emotional life from this 
mythical nomenclature. Those Freudian concepts show the 
right feeling that these PeciG processes are to be 
grasped and understood only mythically, that is in other 
words psychically. This unspoken insight 1s Freud's great 
accomplishment, for he himself is a myth creator in the 
. grandest style, in Plato's sense a real philosopher. According 
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to his own admission, fascinated by the natural scientific 
world view, he interpreted everything "mythical" — not merely 
in tradition, but in the human beings themselves - biologically, 
and on the other hand called biological discoveries by 

mythical names. So he could not correctly interpret what 

was in between, namely, the purely psychical, and fully 
estimate it in its own significance. 


Freud's work which appeared with the name of 
"psycho-analysis" is only in small part analysis of the 
peychical, which according to its nature represents an 
elementary entity. It 18 much more interpretation than 
analysis, and analysis only insofar as it attempte in the 
chemical sense, a reduction to the final (biological) 
elements, which indeed ultimately lie as the foundation of 
all phenomena. In the psychical sphere the fundamental 
biological facts are not so important as thelr interpretation, 
first of all by ourselves, then by others. The former we 
call rationalization, the latter explanation or interpreta- 
tion. But these phenomena themselves represent a part of the 
psychical. In other words, the psychical itself is only to 
be understood phenomenologically. One might say that in the 
psychical svhere there are no facts, but only interpretations 
‘of them. On that account the dream has been justifiably 
called the psychical phenomenon par excellence. In the dream 
we ourselves interpret physical and psychical states (facts), 
but this “interpretation” is as little "analysis" of "facts" 
as is our analytic “interpretation” which represents only 
another kind of symbolizgation and rationalization. 


Paychoanalysis ag developed by Frevd is thus only 
to some extent a method of finding out the biological facts 
lying at the foundation of the psychical life. It 
corresponds rather to a definite way of interpreting the 
psychical, It started as a biological interpretation of the» 
psychical but finally led Freud himself to the threshold of 
acknewledging another kind of interpretation, namely, the 
ethical, by postulating the concepts of the super-ego and of 
the consciousness of guilt. But we did not need psychoanalysis 
to make us aware of those facts. Since Breuer's first 
attempt to cure a patient by the cathartic method the only 
really new fact that psychoanalysis has given us is the 
analytic situation. And from this one fact Breuer fled. 
Freud, on the other hand, succeeded in interpreting it, by 
justifying 1t as a repetition of an earlier situation which 
he called OEdipus situation. However, this was only another 
kind of flight from-the fact of the analytic situation, an 
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intellectualized flight from a fact in which the interest- 
ing and valuable 1s just that which 1s new, that which lies 
beyond the "transference", that 18, beyond the repetition 
of the OFdipus situation. eke ae 


After the possibilities of interpreting the 
analytic situation had exheustéd itself (in Freud's Libido 
heory) in projecting back to the infantile, I began the 
analysis of the analytic situation itself as a new fact. From 
this I hope finally to understand and to develop synthetically 
and constructively new psychical values. The first which the 
analytic situation presents and teaches us to understand is 
the emotion of love. And it presents this as an actual 
relationship of gentiments and not merely ag the transference 
of the child's attitude towards the parents. It is the 
origin, development and passing of this human relationshin of 
sentiments which the analytic situation artifically produces 
and teaches us to understand. The analysis of this trans- 
ference process gives us insight into a part'of the ego- 
psychology, but thet 1s simply psychology, for what we 
designate as "eco" ts ultimately nothing but our vsychological 
ego, our psychical, in contrast to the biological which 
represents only material for the psyche. 


What we secondly can develop from the analytic 
situation besides the understanding of the love emotion, is 
the ethical. By that I do not mean any specific ethics, but 
simply the ethical, given in the relation of two human 
beings as portrayed in the analytic situation. Whilst the 
mechanism of being in love can be studied in the patient's 


ee, the @hical element cannot be developed without the 
analysis of the other pereon which in the analytic situation 
46 the analyst. This analvsis of the analyst T intend to 
eivé ei.seownere-as part of the analytic technique. Im son- 
trast to the ego-psychology as revealed to us in the state — 
of being in love, one might designate ethics as the Thou- 
Psychology (Du-Psychologie). It is a kind of "mags 
psychology" in a constructive sense of which the sexual ethic 
represents only a specific part. Freud saw in the analytic 
situation only a repetition of the infantile Oedipus situa- 
tion, and so in the state of being in love he saw in essence 
the biological and libidinal moment - not the ego side; 
similarly the ethical aiso remained purely external, pec ieett- 
a@ primitive father morality as incorporated in the Old Testa- 
ment Jehovah who punishes and rewards his chosen people. This 
is not merely a comparison; for religion itself is the 


primitive external preliminary towards an ethic and places 


.the responsibility on the god who operates with rewards and 
punishment. Hence also the surpassing part which the 
castration threat plays in Freud's theory. 


Thirdly, what the psychoanalytic situation presents 
to ns is a new approach to the theory of cognition which 
gives a new understanding of the relation of the ego not 
only to fellow beings but to reality in general. The insight 
to be gained here is so fundamental and so far-reaching that 
I must keep it for a separate presentation. I can here only 
indioate its special application to the analysis and to the 
understanding of the analytic situation itself. I mean the | 
ideas alluded to by me for the first time in the Trauma of 
Birth, that that which we consider the analytic theory and 
therapy to a certain degree is nothing other than interpreta- 
tion of the analytic situation. This is not intended to be a 
valuation but only a problematical question which a priori 
expresses nothing as to whether this theory or the therapeutic 
conclusions drawn from it, are right or wrong. One must only 
bear in mind that the situation permits of different 
interpretations which again correspond to definite attitudes 
towards it. One must also be conscious of the fact that one 
interprets specifically a situation typical and symbolic for 
the individual concerned, and so the general conclusions 
@rawn from it may be of doubtful value. Age in the case of 
the dream which itself represents an interpretation of 
(external or internal) stimuli, our interoretation correspvondg . 
toa further interpretation - of another kind; so the patient 
in hig associations and reactions "interprets" the analytic 
situation which we then further interpret in the meaning of 
the analytic theory, itself again representing an attempt to 

interpret the analytic situation. 


So from the. analysis of the analytic situation 
there appears a kind of meta-psychoanalysis which has not 
only a general theoretic importance going beyond the narrower 
psychoanalytic sphere, but also essentially influences the 
technique. For the explanation of the difference one might 
use the following simile: the customary analysis corresponds 
to arithmetic where things have a definite material value; 
meta-psychoanalysis corresponds to algebra where all signe 
including the arithmetical have a definite syabolic value. 
They symbolize arithmetical quantities without operating with 
figures themselves. 


Let us start from the technical therapeutic side 
from which this knowledge was gained. Then we see how the 
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patient - whether at the beginning or in the course of the 
analysis = uses the psychoanalytic theory itself as material 
for presentation (or symbolization) of hie own emotional 

1ife. But when we understand the algebraic meaning and 
valuation of these presentations and operations then we need 
no longer go back in every instance to the arithmetical value. 
But we can solve the problem in a much more general way, 
generally in the meaning of the patient's destiny which we so 
to say reduce to a general denomination. | 


: The use by the patient of the analytic material 
for a symbolic presentation of his emotional life 1s not only 
an inevitable result from the analytic gituation which dis—- 
turbs or complicates the process, but it can and must be made 
the basis of the whole proceeding if one does not want to fall 
into error. I would like to illustrate this in the form of an 
algebraic example: some years ago an analyst who was then 
analyzing a chemist once complained to me that he could not 
get anywhere with the work because the patient brought up so 
much material from his own science chemistry, about which the 
analyst did not understand. It seemed to him almost 
necessary that he himself should study chemistry in order to 
understand the patient. I remarked that this besides being 

' 4mpracticable, was too much to be expected because one could 
not possibly learn the psychical language of every single 
patient one treated. Today I would give far more consoling 
advice, namely, inetead of which to let all patients learn 
one and the same language which the analyst himself speake, 
thus they would easily underetand each other. This language 
ig the psychoanalytic theory - no matter of what school or 
coloring. The essential thing is that the patient speaks or 
learns to speak the same language as the analyst in order to 
make himself understood. And the anelyst apart from what he 
48 conscious of doing in any case instructs the patient in 
his language which the cultured patient of today already knows 
a little about before he comes for analysis. 


Sq far this state of sffairs would be comparatively 
simple 1f the analyst had been conscious of this fact and of 
the advantages which it offers hin. 


When the patient had learnt, for example, in the ~ 
analysis the significance of the Oedipus or castration com= 
plex and repeated this in his reactions, then the analyst was 
content, even more than that, was delighted with this echo of 
confirmation, without understanding that the patient with it 
wanted to express something definite in the present analytic 


situation. In other words, when the patient learnt more or 
less of the language and was able to converse in it tolerably 
well, then the analyst praised or blamed him according as to 
whether he correctly handled the theoretical grammar or used 
correctly the necessary vocabulary. Thus like the bad 
instructor he only laid value on the external, formal imita- 
tive, whereas the real content of what had been exnvressed in 
the analytic language had not been valued. After all it does 
not make much difference whether the pupil learns the rules 
of the language in a newspaper article or in a philosophical 
work. But with regard to the content 1t makes all the differ- 
ence. 


In other words in the course of the development of 
psychoanalysis, the analytic doctrine has already become 
material to be analyzed, just as much as every other kind of 
material whether chemical, philosophical or religious, which 
the patient uses. Still more important is the application of 
this viewpoint to the origin and development of the analytic 
theory itself —- or more correctly speaking, to the analytic 
theories which the patient in the analysis uses ag material 
of presentation. That is, even the analyst in the elabora- 
tion of the theory cannot avoid doing this. He is easily 
tempted to interweave the patient's presentation of the 
analytic material into his theory. And every investigator = 
obviously according to his personality and development uses 
something elge. Freud uses the biological sexuality as 
material for the presentation of a psychological theory. Jung 
uses ethics, Adler and Stekel the social element. 


So far nothing could be seid against this inevitable 
use of material, if one 16 only conscious or ultimately 
becomes 69 of what really he ig doing with it. When one like 
Freud uses biologic material, may one not draw the conclusion 


from this that the psychology constructed with it 18 biologically 


based? If, like Jung, one uses ethics as material may one not 
draw from this the conclusion that one has now produced a 
synthetic psychology such as he claims in his doctrine of 
types? The synthetic element 1s as much one factor in the 
psychical life as the enalytic (Freud) or the constructive 
(Adler) and destructive (Stekel), but 1t 1s not the psychical 
itself, which only in its function ie conceivable and hence 

4s scarcely to be comprehended. 


The psychoanalytic doctrine and movement has thug 
reached a point where it itself has become a psychological 
problem. At the same time - as such = it leads to a new 


psychology and with 1t to a real world view which ig pro= 
duced as a sediment from the solution of thia problem. After 
the overcoming of the materialistic, ethical, and social. 
ideology in the field of psychology, a psychological = or 


if one likes - a meta-psychological psychology must be con- 


structed. This psychology would have to deal only with 
tendencies and their effects. On thie ascount it shoulda 
value the material necessarily used in no other way than in 
its psychical significance. In leaving out the different 
ideologies foreign tio the emotional the peychical content - 
itself crystallizes and in its turn then throws a new light 
on the biological, ethical and cocial aspects of psychology. 


This natural procees of development leads beyond 
the psychoanalytic theory, This ultimately oroves to be a 
way - or more correctly a detour - a way back to philosophic 
theory of cognition. It concerns also the therapeutic 
aspect which finally led to the admission that the neuroseg 
ere not a medical but a social, that 1s, ethical problem. 
The two chief problemas of philosophy, the theory of cognition 
and ethics, thus finally also represent the main problems 
with which psychoanalysis ig really occupied, because they 
represent the chisf problems of the human psychical life. 
Fundamentally, they correspond to a single great problem, to 
the contrast between the Ego and the Thou, ' between the Self 
and the world, between the inner and the outer. The theory 
of cognition attempts to determine the relationship between 
the inner and the outer, between appearance and Being, be- 


‘tween phantasy and reality. Ethics tries to determine the 


more particular relationship of the ego to other similar egos, 
thus to the Thou. The psychological manifestations of these 
facts to which belong all philosophical and psychological y 
theories as well as all individual expressions of our 
physical life, may be treated under the title of an Ego-= 
Psychology and of a Thou-Psycholog;. ) 


The problem dealing with the inner and the outer — 
leads us back again to the material of psychology. We can 
best of all discuss this in the two basic concepts of the 
analytic psychology, the problems of anxiety and of guilt. 
Anxiety originally relates to something external, an object 
or a situation; whereas guilt is, so to say, an inner anxiety, 
a being afraid of oneself. Anxiety is thus a biological con- 
cept, guilt is an ethical concept. So the great problem of 
the inner and the outer ine scientific sense could be 
formulated as the problem of biology versus ethics (or the 
reverse), in other words, as the great conflict between our 
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biological and our purely human Self. 


Pseychical therapy of every kind operates only ingo- 
far as this conflict, manifesting iteelf as an ethical one, 
is partially or temporarily adjueted. We accomplish this by 
elther strengthening or weakening the inner or the outer, in 
other words either by unburdening the Inner conflict by 
externalizing it or by building up the inner, namely, inten=- 
Bifying the Ego. To these attenpta at unburdening or recon= 
structing belong the individual analysis of neurotics, as 
well as the whole of psychoanalysis as a movement, or 
religion, or art, or war. Thus srt unburdens in the 
catharsis (as an example tragedy) religion in the cult, 
enalysis in the leader. On the other hand, all these manl=_ 
festations have their constructive effects, namely, art in 
its development as an expression of personality, religion 
in its development towards ethics, analysis in-its guidance 


to self knowledge and self responsibility. 


in the whole development of humanity, as I already 
pointed out in “Der Kunstler" (1907) and later in the Trauma 
of Birth (1924) one can notice an increasing tendency to 
internalization, which is temporarily interrupted by reactions - 
of externalization. These naturally are alwaye of a social 
nature. They take on a more destructive form in war and 
revolution, in sects in the religious sphere, or a more con- 
structive nature in the forms of technical inventions. In 
any case, these manifestations of externalization are always 
mass movements, whereas the tendency to project within has an 
individualistic character, proceeds from single individuals 
and aims at the individualization of persons. Psychology, 
in relation to this view, adopts a particular attitude. It - 
o is purely individualistic, aims at knowledge of the ego, of | 
ce the individuality, but also uses in its material all data 
) and facts concerning the external, reality, the Thou. Thus 
into the danger of overestimation of either the one or the 
other factor in itself, instead of dealing with the relation- 
shiv between the two. 


In psychoanalysis this has been the case to a very 
large degree. Psychoanalysis began as the psychology of the 
unconscious, which, however, was not directly inferred 
intuitively from one's own ego, but as it were by a detour 
through another. Thie other was a patient, that is, an 
individual in whom the one side of thse problem entered strongly 
in the foreground, apart from the fact whether one saw in it 


the biological (sexual problem) or the ethical (gu: 
pape ne The strength of psychoanalysis lay erty start- 
ng point, but in the course of its development it has become 
more and more a weakness and has led to ever greater onesided— 
ness. .From the viewpoint of our general statements it is 
perhaps no accident that parallel with the inward trend of 
psychoanalysis, with the advance in the knowledge of the 
individual, it has yet taken on the character of an external 
movement, if one likes, a mass movement. This externalizing 
trend was a counterbalance against the threatening danger of 
a too-far-reaching introversion. To this may be added the 
fact that the creator of such an inward turning tendency which 
aims at increasing individualization whether it may be of a 
religious, artistic or scientific nature, yet needs for his 
‘justification its entry to the group, to the mags, 


Here we come up against the problem of guilt-feel- 
ing in the creative individual, and we already find it in its 
rudiments at a quite primitive organic Stage. At that stage 
(as I already mentioned in Der Kunstler) the individual's 
tendency to develop, striving for independence of the 
external world leads finally to division at the limit of 
growth. This division is equivalent to isolation, to disaster, 
to death. Thus Freud has revealed the guilt-feeling beyond the 
pleasure principle, that is, has gained the insight that in 
human beings it is not always the biological impulses which 
give the driving foree, but froma definite point of develop- 
ment it is the inhibition, anxiety and guilt. If we analyze 
further we discover beyond the guilt-feeling, which seems 
insurmountable, the problem of individuality. In differentia- 
tion from the ego which is a purely psychological concept, I 
would like to designate the biological part of our personality, 
as the Self, whereas the third part of our personality, namely, 
character, is an ethical concept. Thus the development of 
the personality extends with the Self far into the biological, 
but the problems and conflicts with which we have to deal 
first begin there where this biological Self comes into 
. collision with the ethical, the character, and that is the 
case in the sphere which we have psychologically designated 


as Ego. 


At the biological level all deviation from the 
normal manifested as change, brings first of all a danger, the 
danger of nonsurvival or death, before it can be borne out in 
single individuals as development. At the ps chological level 
this phenomenon manifests itself as anxiety - of danger, 
death, in essence as anxiety of the other ego which interferes 


with the unfolding of one's own Self. At the third stage, the 


ailure, 


eéthical level, we see the seme state appearing as the guilt 
problem, that 1s, as anxiety of one's own ego the free 


- development of which seems to bring about to the other, 


danger, ruin or death. 


But at this psychical level the significance of 
the emotional life becomes evident. Death at. the biological 
level 1s the prototype of separation. Anxiety also separates, 
isolates one individual from the other. But here there ig 
already shown a uniting effect, namely, the trend towards 
grouv formation, the mutual and temporary protection against 
danger. But the guilt-feeling unites the ego to the other, 
&s emotion in general, the essence of which I would like to 
designate as thet which unites the human being with the fellow 
human being. In socializetion this union tekes place with the 
mutual guaranteed protection of all afsainst all; in love with 
the pleasurable identification with the other. The more we 
individualize ourselves, that ig, remove and isolate ourselves 
from others, the stronger is the formation of guilt-feedl ing 
which originates from thig individualization and which again 
in turn unites us emotionally with the others, This ig the 
psychological basis of our ethical socialization. But with 
the increasing tendency towards individualization this social 
bond is not sufficient. The individual needs a stronger, 
more individual personality relationship which on the other 
hand strengthens the guilt+-feeling and so emotionally unites 
the individual to another individual. At this psychical level 


this uniting element is love, which finally in its fulfillment a 


unites agein biologically the individual with the other and 
thug with the species. But whereas sexuality in the 
blological sense signifies in essence growth and multiplica-: 


_ tion, 1f one likes the preservation of the individual in the 


species through reproduction, love has the function of unit- 
ing emotionally the individual as such, the personality with 
the other individual. In this way the feeling of the 
individual isolation leading to anxiety, guilt and conflict, 
is removed. In a word sexuality is a biological ego- ~ 
expansion, love is an emotional or psychical ego-expansion. 
Hence we understand why in our love life the ethical 1s of 


importance equal to the biological. But only in this way also 


can we understand all disturbances, problems and conflicts 
which are produced from this and with the alleviation ana 
solving’ of which vsychoanalysis as a therapy 1s concerned. 


_For even the nevrogis has been revealed in its 
ultimate analysis as an ethical problem. The individual 
separated chiefly by rts abe bound to the fellow human 
being only. by guilt, again has to be united with humanity 
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and the world biologically as well as socially, through the 
positive love emotion. Thie I consider the real task of 
psychotherapy. It 1s a long way from the medical therapy of 
hervous disturbances which Freud at first wanted to heal by. 
@ Kind-of sexual dietetios, to the understanding of the 
neurosis as a guilt problem. It is the fundamental 7 
difference between two opposite world views, the materialistic 
and philosophic, in a more specific sense the biological 
and ethical. Psychosnalysis has pushed forward far in both 
directions but it has failed to see the problem in ites full 
bearing and significance, mech less to solve it. But we are 
grateful to 1t for again tringing up this primal problem — 
and for opening up new ways towarde its understanding, per- 
haps to a better solution of ite i . 
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. Chapter TI. . 
haracter and the Self 


"What then 18 my ego? I know 

not, One day, brought to 

life in this worla, I find my- 

self bound to a body, a 

character, a Gestiny. Am I to 

struggle in vain to alter it 

and meanyghile forget to live? 

That would be folly. I sub- 

mit to its deficiences, I 

yield to my arietocratic Pr me 
instincts, having preached — cb iui 
against everything aristocratic gt ee 
with honest conviction for ten 
long years." ee tlhe | | 
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YREPECTer and the Self 


This new series of lectures is meant . 

synthetic and constructive pert of the Genetic even a 
in these lectures I make the first attempt to harmonize the 
blological with the ethical world-view. The arguments 
signify a step further along the line of communication lead-— 
ing from Biology beyond Peyehology to Philosophy, including 
in it that which is emotional as well ag mental, namely in 
ethics, the relation of the individual to others, and in the 
pacory ot cognition, the relation of the individual to 


In the "Genetic Psychology" (in the first part) I. 
tried to remain purely psychological, although - as already 
seen in the Trauma of Birth = I went beyond the narrower 
psychoanalytic viewpoint in both the biological and the 
ethical directions. The constructive psychology which I 
here try to build up, is a step further 1n harmonizing the 
emotional and the intellectual viewpoints into a philosophic 
doctrine. In so doing, the biological as operating factor 
goes into the background and is considered chiefly in the 
part it plays in our emotional life, 


in this first lecutre on character formation a 
synthetic presentation from the results of genetic psychology 
is attempted. All the different problems occupying us are 
focussed in the doctrine of character. Psychology and 
especially psychoanalysis teaches us how character 1s con- 
structed inwardly from the individual experiences and 
reactions. How character outwardly manifests iteelf in 
actions and reactions has been up t111 now, although in a 
somewhat onesided way, the object of investigation in the so- 
called Behaviourism. But above all, the whole problem of 
individuality 1s included 1n character, and with it also the 
problem of guilt-feeling, thus of the conflict (purely 
ethical) between the Self (the Instinctual-Ego) and the 
psychological Ego (Freud's Super-Ego ). The concept 
character" is mostly still used 1n a general sense, namely 
in the sense of the doctrine of types. Our concept leads 
beyond this to Personality, that is, to the individual 
character which lies, so to say, beyond the character-type, 
‘according to which we are accustomed to classify human beings, 
in order where possible to predetermine their reactions. 


The importance of the love life which will be 


dealt with in the second lecture, lies in the emotional 
relation of an individual to another, of the go to the Thou. 
‘hat psychoanalysis understands under the term sexual conflict 


is only a special application of the general ethical problem, 
to the biological sphere of sexuality; of how the Ego behaves 


to the Thou, the humen being to the fellow human being. 


From this point of view the emotional relationshiv which we 
call Love proves to be a universal theravy against disturbances 


and conflicts in the sphere of the Ego. Love binds the 
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individual not only biologically with the species, but also 
emotionally, in that it justifies the Self. In reciprocal 
love, one gets the evidence and assurance that one's own 


individuality is not destructive for the other, thus the self 


ig justified. 


‘The social adjustment of the individual has the 
same emotional effect to a wider extent, although not with 
the same intensity of gratification. It connects again the 
andividual differing from others, with the group, that is the 
species, and indeed in the ethical ephere, just as sexuality 
binds the individual in the biological, and love in the 


emotional sphere. 


To this synthetic presentation of the individual 
Self in its relation to the psychological Ego (character), 
to the biological sex-partner (love) and to the fellow human 
being in general (society) follows a presentation of the 
constructive factors as recognized in education, prophylaxis, 


and therapy. 


Education does not so mich create character, which 
is first of all a sediment of an inner development. But its 
task rather is to give to the individual character, to the 
personality, something common, uniting super-individual. 
Hence all education aims as a matter of principle at uniform- 
ity; we see this specially clearly in the educational systems 
of the primitive, es well as among civilized races. That 1s 
not altogether to be regretted. For the more the one 
inclines to individuality, the more he needs the universal 
means of help offered him in education in order to adjust 
himself in general to the specific social milieu in which he 
lives. Education has the task of influencing the individual 
character, the versonality, 1n the sense of making it 
capable of a better adjustment, i.e. of typifying it. In 
this sense it is almost a kind of prophylaxis, in that it 
equips the individual with means of protection and help in 
the edjustment to a given milieu. Only the way by which 
education does this = obviously the only way it can do it at 
all - ig not only by means of conecious teaching and learning, 
but much more by means of example and identification. That ia 
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to say that in identification the individual also absorbs such 
individual characteristics of other people which impede rather 
than facilitate his sedjustment. And since this identification 
with the educator rests on love and has love as a presupposi-= 
tion, also all conflicts which make the love problem so com- 
plicated become mixed uo with 1t. : 


; If education, according to its nature, is of an 
absolute conservative character, in that it places at the 
individual's disposal means of adjustuent tested by others, so 
prophylexis has a positive reformatory tendency. For only 
from the maladjustments of education, which come about 
through failure of the tested means in new situations or . 
through the individual failing in the old milieu, 1s there the 
necessity and justification of a prophylaxis. This may con- 
cern either reforms in the individual, which we then call 
therapy, or reforms in the milieu, that is, in the social 
arrangements including the educational system itself. But 
education is, as already mentioned, in essence a svontaneous 
process which depends on the emotional relationship becoming 
effective chiefly through love (or in unfavorable cases 
through fear). Prophylaxis in opvosition to this can be 
based only on the understanding and can operate only consciously 
and ourposefully. It is a contemplated and artificial inter- 
vention, on that account so difficult and relatively powerless. 


Therapy, at least the psychical therapy towards which 
psychoanalysis strives, unites both elements in it; the . 
education and the ovrophylactic, the spontaneous and the con- 
scious. Only again the first is far and away the more powerful, 
for the chief effect of psychical therapy is an emotional one, 
and the share taken by the conscious and the wished for is 
relatively little and weak. If education is a moulding, a 
forming in the artistic sense, then healing is a help in the 
social sense, thus an essentially ethical problem which has. 
receiving; and giving as a presupposition, love and guilt as its 


consequence. : 


. But therapy therefore should not stop at that voint 
4f it 18 to be really ethical and not only prophylactic. To 
show and to allow the human being to understand how he has 
developed may perhaps lead to prophylaxis, but is not therapy. 
Knowledge in general, being only a subsequent insight in the 
development of the individual, has no theraveutic; but at most 


nly a prophylactic, value. The effective theravy 1s to allow 
are Ae Bene to become and to be himself, without getting 


into conflict with himself and others, but that 1s without 
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experiencing the guilt-feeling. And only love where the Ego, 


the Self, seems justified in the other, the Thou, can bring 
this about. 


In my genetic psychology, I have tried to show how 
the formation takes plece of that which in ordinary language 
we call character and which from the psychological side 
appears as hgo. In the meaning of the psychoanalytic dis- 
covery, character in its essence 1s built up by identifica- 
tion. Hence I have ascribed to the identification with the 
mother, which takes place already at the biological stage, 
the part of a pattern for this psychological process. This 
identification rests on the pleasure vrinciple, namely, is at 
first a substitute in one's own Ego for gratifications denied 
by the mother; on the phygical plane, sucking, which leads to 
masturbation and by this detour, finally back again to the 
biological relation; on the psychical plane, imitation of the 
mother in speech, thought and feeling. Hence from the 
beginning the mother represents for the child not only a 
source of pleasure but in the privations which the child. 
experiences through her, also the disturbing and inhibiting 
external world. These privations start at birth and extend to 
weaning and to the training in cleanliness and are often 
enough reinforced by punishment or threats of punishment. 
Hence pleasure and pain, love and fear, are the two psychical 
basis factors which influence the child's instinctual-ego in 
the sense of character formation. 


But if we apvroach nearer the problem of character 
formation from the stancpoint of constructive psychology, we. 
goon find that our kno”ledge 18 insufficient. Character does 
not, as the common opinion wants, represent the whole man. 
Genetically, we can indeed speak of the construction of the 
Ego which "behaviouristically" manifests itself as character. 
But already we notice here that the real Self of the individual 
is to be differentiated from this character as a typical mode 
of reaction. And this real Self we call personality. In 
psychoanalysis one speaks of a "neurotic character" as 
described by Alfred Adler, of an "impulsive character" 

(W. Reich), even of "character-analysis" (Alexander), without 
ite ever having been explained what is really to be under- 
stood under the term chseracter. Obviously every time it 
means something different. But in any case there 1s implied 
in general and in the concept of the word character, some- — 
thing which represents character as the outer side, so to say 
the behaviour-side of psychology; whereas the real psychical 
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problem lies beyond the so-called character in the indivi- 
dual, and manifests 1tself to a certain degree as conflict 
between the Self (Impulse-Ego) and the Bro (character). But 

if character as a designation of an individual's typicel way 

of reaction is meant, then we must bear in mind that 4t ig ; 
not as constant and fixed in the personality as it is 

Supposed to be and as the Self alone is. For the origin of 
character can be genetically understood, analytically ex- 
plained - as a sediment of identifications - and can be | 
therapeutically influenced. Further, in the so-called neuroges — 
and in all exceptional states - we have to deal just with the 
reactions of the individual which so to say fall outside hia 
character. The human being thinks and acts contrary to the 
expectations of all whe know him, indeed he himself is even 
astonished by his own reactions which he 1s unable to compre=- ~ 
hend. In such cases we speak then of character or of the 

lack of such, in the gense of an ideal; hence something that th 
the human being should have, so that possessing it his 
reactions may be constant, intelligible and predeterminable. 


Thus in the individual we have to discriminate 
between a character formecd from identifications ard ideal- ¢ 
formations and an Ego lying beyond the character, which we may 
designate as Instinctual-Ego or Self. In contrast to this 
Self, character is built uo from identifications which, 
according to Freud, are sediments of earlier object relations. 
In favorable cases the psychical elements inhibiting and 
limiting the Self from within, appear. as character traits . 
socially recognized - and hence also compatible with the ego. 
In cases of failure or malegjustment the same elements appear 
ag symptoms socielly not accepted and incompatible with the 
ego. The result seems to depend on whether the ideal formed 
from identification prevonderstes over that formed from one's 

. own Self, or in how far the two harmonize or come into con- 
flict with one another. The mechanism of the normal social 
adjustment 1s doubtleas Ideal-formation by means of identi- 
fication. The more one resembles the other with whom one has 
to live the easier it is to live together, and to adjust. 
Hence the lover's feeling of happiness which rests on the 
restoration or setting up of a complete identity. But there 
is a type which guards itself psychologically against the 
common identifications and typical ideal-formations. This 
type sets up within itself and from its own Self an Ego-ideal 
in the literal meaning of the word, towards which 1t strives. 
This type of creative man 1s not only always in conflict with 
4tself and its own Ego-ideal, but also easily gets into con- 

flict with the other who expect in the creative-man a 


Character type similar to their own. ‘The reactions of this 
creative type are just as unreliable ag those of the go-= 
Called nevrotics who represent failure in their own Ego= 
ideal formation. But the creative type somehow succeeds in 
objectifying and realizing this Ego=-1@eal formation. In the 
social sphere this creative type manifests itself as the 
hero or the criminal respectively. We see creation or 
destruction in the hero or criminal at the social level just 
&8 we see success or failure in the artist or neurotic at 
the psychological level. In both cases, however, exists the 
guilt-feeling following from thetr own Ego-ldeal formation, 
thus from Individualization. Thig gulltefeeling changes the 
positive creation into destruction, whether 1t is the 
destruction of one's own Ego (as in the neurosis) or of 


another (in the criminal). 


Psychologically the different character types, which 
are innumerable, may be reduced to a few characteristics and - 
ways of reaction common to all. For analysis has shown that 
the psychological character=-type ariece as a reaction. In 
other words that, for an example, the introvert under certain - 
conditions or periodically can be very much of an extrovert, 
or vice versa. Indeed one might say that the one presupposes 
the other. In the classical way this is shown by the manic— 
depressive in whom this very change represents the character 
type. Thus the new psychology leads from the social types ag 
represented in the artist, hera, neurotic and criminal, 
beyond the purely psychological types as attempted by Jung, 
with the introvert and extrovert, to the Ego's typical ways 
of reaction and response to specific environmental stimuli. 
Hence those reactions differ in different situations, as per 
example the already mentioned introvert who can become or 
react ag an extrovert. Behaviourism says the reaction differs 
according to the stimulus, which is undoubtedly true, but our 
psychology proves that the change in reaction can be brought 
about from purely internel causes. This ig just what brings 
the individual then into conflict with reality in making his 
reactions appear incomprehensible. In other words, there 
exists in us a mechanienm of reacting and 1f possible adjusting 
to one's own inner world similar to reacting and adjusting to 
the external world. Whichever one predominates over the 
other, whether permanently or temoorarily, decides the type 
Of character or type of reaction respectively. This reaction 
of the ego to some Kind of inner reality constitutes what we 
Call conflict in the psychological sense. Its further study 
leads us beyond the problem of character formation to the 
dynamics of personality. ‘So what we call character is merely 


an index showing how far we have accomplished the inner 
adjustment in order to be able to react aovropriately to 
the external, that means to really edjust. ; 


This inner conflict reveals itself in its final | 
analysis as the struggle of our impulses against our inhibi- 
tions, parallel to the whole ego's struggle against external 
interference. In other words success or failure in adjust- 
ment depends chiefly on whether the two parts of our 
personality are allied in meeting reality or whether they 
are so preoccupied in fighting against each other that they 
become unfit even to withstand reality. In studying human 
conflicts we then find that it 18 not so much the mere fact 
of our personality being divided into two parts, as the 
attitude which the one part takes towards the other. This 
may be either that of affirmation or negation. If the super- 
ego accepts the primal Self then results an Ego-ideal forma- 
tion which leads to an integrated personality. If the super- 
ego rejects the Self then results a kind of negative ego- 
ideal manifesting itself in the well known symptom of guilt- 
feeling and inferiority. 


In the genetic psychology we traced this affirmation 
of the Self back to two fundamental factors, namely Narcissism 
and Sadism. The inhibiting factor which causes the nese 
is the predominance of fear manifesting itself in the Ego as 
guilt-feeling. Narcissism 1s Self-affirmation. The defense 
against a too strongly predominating and hence isolating . 
narcissism leads to the formation of a strongly predominating 
super~ego which turns within also a part of Sadism favorably 
sublimated in ethics. The rest, whether 1t is directly im- 
pulsive, that is destructive, or sublimated-impulsive, that is 
creative, remains free for action. This impulsive type is 
able to objectify the inner, whether it 18 in the form of 
accomplishments, as in the men of action (heroes) or in the | 
form of the emotional, as in the artistic creation. Conflict 
arises when the inner difficulties are carried out into 
action, which then becomes what we call fate, and again reacts 
back on the individual. With this type conflict arises after 
action and as a reaction to it. In contrast to this 
"impulsive character", which can express itself either 
creatively or destructively, the inhibiting character has inner 
conflict instead of action or creation, but not as a result of 
4t. It acts so to say towards the inner and within and is 
strongly inhibited towards the outer or external. In it the 
Self, the Instinctual-Ego, is much more superimposed by 
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inhibitions, it has so to say more "character" but more con- 
flict within and less action without. Where for example the 
impulsive type comes to a quick decision, which perhaps he 
afterwards regrets, the inhibited type has inner conflict 
eee of outer decision which he regrets not being able to 
Make. 


This super-imposition of the Self by the suver-ego 
manifests itself in the character as inhibition, neurotically 
as conflict but forms normally social and ethical features of 
our personality. Projecting and objectifying inner conflict — 
is a regular process in all human beings insofar as they have 
emotional relationships to others. Every intimate and 
intense emotional relationship hes, as a presupposition or ag 
& result, the unburdening of the ego from inner conflicts. It 
is well known how we always want to make an external hindrance 
in the sense of the primitive morality, responsible for our — 
inner inhibitions, whether it 1a personal authority like 
parents, educators, friends, superiors or an institution 
(conventions, customs, lews). This mechanism is to a certain. 
degree necessary for the establishing of character formation. 
And when established it can be maintained only insofar as 
this neceseary unburdening of the Hgo 18 allowed to continue 
to operate. If it 18 inhibited then the individual hag to 
look for relief within himself and the result is conflict 
internally, therefore reaction different from the character 
externally. 


But this unburdening tendency of the ego brings 
itself into effect not only negatively, in the sense of 
inhibiting our impulsive-ego, but aleo positively. Just as 
an individual psychologically can represent our inhibitions, 
so we can objectify our impulse-ego into another individual, 
@s partially hapvens in love. There 1t manifests itself as 
the so-called type of temoter or seducer. Thig mechanism of 
projection and unburdening comes into effect quite generally 
and independently from sex relations. In relation to the 
sexes, however, it-esgentially involves the element which we 
call love and which signifies dependence, gratitude, 
idealization, but also all conflicts going along with it. 
Indeed perhaps this idealization of the loved one is. just 
this process of transforming the non-ego, the Thou, into the 
complimentary oart of our own Ego, which we have to rroject 
Just for the unburdening of either impulse or inhibition. 


The attempt to derive character purely from sex 
(as Otto Weininger has provosed) and as Freud lately tried, 
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must remain one-sided. The dynamic lies beyond that which 
follows from sex, indeed beyond the object altogether, For 
not only does the image of the parents influence the 
character formation and the love choice but just as 
decisively is the ideal formation influenced by one’s own 
Self in its physical and emotional features. The 1deal ig 
also always a part of the abandoned Ego which one tries to 
preserve in the love object. It is mostly a mixture of that 
which one was (as a child) and of thet which one wants tobe 
(parents); but also of that which one really 1s, namely of 
one's own Self, 


This brings us back agein to the purely emotional 
problems of one’s own Ego and Ego-formation, its consequences 
and conflicts. ilst the process of projection and 
unburdening just mentioned, like that of identification, hag 
the fellow being for object, the Ego-Ideal formation is a 
purely internal process. By the process of identification 
with others the character is formed psychologically; in 
projection the ego unburdens itself "“characterologically". 
In the ego-ideal formation this whole process is purely ~ 
internal. The extreme expression of the same would be com- 
plete introversion whereby everything goes on within and the 
human being produces no kind of object relationship. If, 
however, this introverted type succeeds in becoming extro- 
verted, then this occurs again to an extreme degree so that 
the object ig similarly over-estimated as previously was one's 
own Ego; this we designate as idealization of the object. In 
this way egoism becomes love, in that the object now made part 
of the Ego is loved just aa much as formerly only the fgo was 
loved. It is well known that one cannot love when one is 
egoistic, but to be oneself is the oresuvvosition of love, 
the essence of which consists in the fact that the other so 
completely accepts our Real Self as if it were his own. Also, 
whoever is egoistic, can never be himself, for that means, to 
Bive oneself (as one is), to express and unfold oneself, in 
other words, to do all that the egoist cannot do. Egoism is 
so to gay an unsuccessful attempt to be oneself, a pretense ° 
at being a personality. Similarly the neurosis may be con- 
sidered as an unsuccessful attempt to form a personality 
which 18 inhibited by guilt-feeling instead of by egoism. 
Love's state of blessedness, (but also all misunderstandings 
and conflicts which are a consequence of it ) arises from the 
fact that in the primitive narcissistic way, one is compelled 
to look for and to find the image of one's own ego either 
physically or emotionally, whilst at the same time one has to 
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find in the other the cheracterological supplement of either 
the impulsive or the inhibiting Self. Where both these 
coincide, the result 12 the maximum of gratification, Where 
they are not found together in one person, there arises dis- 
satisfaction, conflict, and suffering. 


What we have divided into the two sides of 
personality, namely the primitive Impulse-Ego, the Self, and 
the character (the Ego) built up from it, over it and in 
contrast to it, Kant has already differentiated as "empirical 
and intelligible character", a distinction in which Schopenhauer 
sees one of the greatest merits of this philosopher. In our 
meaning 1t could designate the difference between character 
in the psychological serfise and character in the social 
sense; the contrast between psychologism and behaviourisn, 
between the Self and the Ego, in other words the distinction 
between the biological, social and psychological strata of 
our personality. | 


The biological Ego is given. From the relationship 
to the mother the character is formed genetically from 
identifications in order to adjust socially to reality. In 
other words character meane the ways of reaction towards the 
gratifying and inhibiting external world (mother) in the 
meaning of the pleasure=pain principle. To the biological 
pleasure-pain principle corresponds psychologically an Ego- 
non=Ego principle. Everything which is non-ego causes pain.- 
Through identification the limits of the ego are removed or 
enlarged, and so pain is avoided. Simultaneously with it by 
means of identification something foreign to the Ego is 
absorbed by it and henceforth forma a part of one's 
character. Besides the mechanism of identification yet a 
second more negative mechanism of averting pain, namely, 
denial, is made use of. his ultimately strives to break off, 
to abolish identification, in that it tries to push out and 
to deny the object instead of absorbing it into the Ego. 
Pleasure and pain play the chief part at this biological 
gtage of the Ego development, which by meens of character ~ 
formation (identification or denial) leads to social adjust- 
ment. Psychologically the pleasure-pain principle is designated 
by the terms "libido" and "fear". Everything which 1s ego or 
compatible with the ego gives pleasure; everything non-ego ~ 
causes fear, unless we make 1% part of our ego through th 
mechanism of identification. : . 


This leads to the second psychological stage, which 
partly lies beyond the characterological iherdater AB A 


Social concept, as the form in which the individual expresses 
himself externally, usually covers up what the individual 
really 1s. Here unexpectedly we get a definition of 
character which we recognize as a manner of reaction shifted 
from the biological to the social etage for a purnosed ad- 
justment.. In this senge also the animals have a "character" 
as Behaviourism thinks. Only in their case we speak 
generally of a purposeful adjustment which in Man we would 
call "utilitarianiam" because we demand from him and from 
ourselves in the Kantian sense that charscter should be 
ethically based. In the animals and perhaps in primitive man, 
the two sides of the personality which Kant so ingeniously 
separated, coincide. At this stage, what igs useful for the 
individual, 1s also good (pragmatism). The extreme type of 
civilized man as represented by the neurotic in exaggerated 
form, turns this axiom upside down; what is useful to me 
cannot be good, for it ig selfish. Here ig the point where 
the psychological factor as the uniting but also disturbing 
element comes in between the biological principle and the 
social milieu, in the form of inhibitions rationalized as 
ethical demands. At this stage we find everything internalized. - 
Where earlier we saw identification with the object, here we 
meet ideal-formation in the Ego; where earlier we saw fear as 
the ego boundary now we see guilt-feeling asa purely inner 
limitation. 


This leads across to the third ethical stage based 
on the anti-thesis between the Self (Impulse-Ego ) and the 
character (Identification-Ego ). If the Self and character 
are more or less in harmony, then we speak of a successful 
adjustment. If they are in conflict, then this leads to the 
different forms of maledjustments which we will speak of in 
detail later. Here we want to bring into. prominence only two 
general types; if the Self is stronger, then we speak of 

expressions of the impulsive character which can be either 
creative or destructive, but in any case directed toward. the 
external. If the social ego 1s stronger, then we speak of 
the inhibited character which manifests itself positively or 
negatively but directed only towards the inner, namely, ina 
high ethical view of life or in neurotic self-destruction. At 
the psychological level we find the conflict between the Self 
and the Ego (empirical character) whereas at the next level 
the relation of the Ego-ideal to the Self is decisive for the 
result. If the ego-ideal. outweighs the Self then this leads 
to the ethical character or, in case of failure, to neurosis 
(Compulsion type). If the Self ie stronger than the Ideal- 
formation, then this leads to the impulsive character, which 


may express itself in a social imoulaive actions. 


| At the ethical level the circle of development ig 
completed. For ag the beginning of character development 
rests on identification with the varents, at the summit of 
character formation - the sthical - stands identification 
with one’s fellow beings in general, irrespective of whether 
they represent a source of pleasure for the ego. That is 
the meaning of the Biblical command, "Love thy neighbor as 
thyself" and of the Kantian ethical axiom, behave to others 
&s you may expect your fellowmen to behave to you. At the 
psychological level, identification is a means for avoiding 
pain in oneself. At the ethical level identification is a 
means against the causation of pain to others. At the 
biological level we have ultimately to do with the Self 
which, through the expression of Bgoism and Sadism strives 
for the gain of pleasure in a positive sense. 


From this concent, a doctrine of character results 
which includes two groups of types. These are the . 
psychological and the ethical, both of which on the whole 
are common to man and together with the real Self form the 
personality. The first type 1s predominantly based on ~ 
identification with the parental image, but chiefly by means 
of. one's own image. In the latter case the 1deal-formation 
again corresponds either to the original Self or to a better, 
longed for Self, or to a reaction against one 's despised 
Self. To each of these possibilities there corresponds a 
type; 1f the Ideal is in harmony with the Self then a 
homogeneous "character", a Being free from conflict is the 
result. If this equilibrium is in any way digturbed then 
two possibilities follow: either the creative type, if the. 
wish for the attainment of a better self 1s stronger, or the 
neurotic type, of criticism of one's own self is stronger, 
resulting in the feeling of inferiority. 


The first character type formed merely from 
identification, leads to a primitive morality which being 
built up from external inhibitions is based on prohibition 
and punishment, praise and blame, love and fear. The second 
type of character built up from the formation of the Ego-ideal 
leads to the real ethic, which is constructed from inner . 
inhibitions and is based on the concepts right and wrong, 
conscience and responsibility. At this stage the moral con- 
cepts of good and evil take on the ethical significance of 
right and wrong in the sense of an inner standard; right 1s 
everything which the self affirms, wrong everything which it 
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denies. If the primitive morality is originally directed 
against egolsm and narcissiem, then the ego at the ethical 
stage in a certain sense can again become narcissistic. 

For we want to be ethical because this 1a demanded as a 
general ideal and our narcissiam does not allow that in this 
respect we should be inferior to others. 


; From this it follows that what we call character- 
formation at bottom is no purely psychological problem. 
Partly is it a biological or social problem insofar as it 
concerns actions and reactions towards the external world 
for the avoidance of pain and gaining of pleasure. Partly 
1s it an ethical problen, insofar as it concerns the attitude 
of the biological Self to Ego or Ego-ideal. If we want to 
learn to know the true nature of man and his actual emotional 
inner life, then we must study him there where he acts not in 
accordance with his character but where he expresses his true 
Self. This is the case in only one single situation, namely 
in the love relationship and there it occurs spontaneously 
and is spontaneously received. We can observe it and study 
it only in the analytic situation which represents an 
emotional relationship similar to love, in which the person 
analyzed projects his Self on to the analyst who urges him 
insofar as it is possible to push aside his "charecter" and 
let his true Self express itself. The analysis of the 
analytic situation as attempted by me in my "Technique of 
Psychoanalysis" enables us to distinguish the character from 
the true Self and at the same time to understand the com- 
plicated emotional relationship which we call love and which 
‘unites within it the biological, psychological and ethical 
elements. 
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The Significance of the Love Life 


"Ag you spend yourgelf on me. 

So am I valuable to myself, 

Had you turned from me’ 

At that moment I had lost myself." 
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The Significance of the Love Life 


At the end of the previous chapter we came to the 
conclusion that man's true Self, that which differs from 
- character, expresses itself only in one sphere, namely, in 
the love life. There it ig manifested quite sponteneously 
end-in real love is just as spontaneously accepted and 
reciprocated. We are able to study this emotional relation- 
ship and with it also the true Self which ie manifested in 
it only in the analytic situation. The phenomenon which 
Freud called "transference" reveals itself only in a deeper 
enalysis beyond the sexual level as a phenomenon related to 
love. With this difference, that in the analysis it remaing 
onesided, i1.¢€., 1s not reciprocated 1n the same spontaneous 
way. As & consequence there follows a somewhat distorted 
picture of the emotion, but at the same time we gain insight 
into the development of its different phases. 


In the first pert of the"Genetic Psychology"it was 
stated that in essence 1t is the mechanism of projection that 
_ determines the manner and intensity of the emotional 
relationship to one's fellow being. By the side of this or 
more correctly, at the same time goes on a process which we 
‘have designated "identification". This, however, I would 
call, not a "mechanism" but the result of the realization of 
projection. Whereas in the love relationship, as I have 
already said, these processes of projection and identifica- 
tion proceed and merge into one another from both sides in 
the same way and at the same time, in the analytic situation 
the picture seems digplaced as follows; the person analyzed 
projects much more, I would say almost exclusively, at least 
in the first phase of the analysis. In the same phase, also 
almost exclusively, the analyst has to confine himself to 
identification being necessary in order to understand the 
patient, and, so to say, feel one with him. Ag soon as the 
patient feels this identification emotionally as something 
beyond being understood, he begins on his side to identify 
himself with the analyst. In other words, he can only then 
Adentify when he feels in the other something kindred, 
identical, which in this case is the identification on the 
part of the analyst necessary for understanding the patient. 
In the phase of projection as in all later projections, the 
patient betrays his real Self. In identification he seeks 
4t in the other, i1.e., tries to disguise it. This is the state 
of affairs which wag described as resistance, especially as 
'transference-resistance";: as one can see, it is given in the 
nature of the situation and is unavoidable. The technique has 
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not only to decrease it by pointing 1t out, but also to 
‘paralyze it by avoiding a spontaneous counter-reaction. 

That means, the analyst has to further that kind of pro= 
Jection which leads to self reflection and self revelation, 
and has to decrease identification which serves the purpose 
of self-disguise. Where the situation in consequence of 
the analyst's narcissism 1s misunderstood or better, misin- 
terpreted, then comes the so-called "counter—transference". 
This consists in the fact thet the analyst, going beyond 
identification necessary for understanding, in his turn pro] 
jects on to the patient; but identification with this pro- 
jected part of the Ego leads to the love identification which 
we call infatuation. 


A correct technique and a normal development of the 
analytic situation allows the analyst to trace in the 
patient this phenomenon of infatuation. I will repeat how 
this proceeds: the patient projects his "repressed ego" 
which we call true Self on to the analyst not intimately 
known to him; he finds in the analyst not only the willing 
passive object for this projection, but. aleo soon feels his 
active identification necessary to understand the patient. 
This, the analyst's necessary identification tiakes possible 
for the patient on his sids, an identification based on 
projection which manifests iteelf in the forms of infatuation. 


Thus what we can study in the patient in ways to be 
described still more in detail is not the love relationship 
itself but the first stage of it, namely, infatuation, which 
in essence rests on projection and which can finally develop 
into love only ‘with complete reciprocity. As we have 
defined identification as the perception of projection, so 
one could designate love as the perception of an accomplished 
infatuation. In other words, having described infatuation as 
the first stage of love, love is the completion of 
infatuation, that is, the actual and not only psychologically 
accomplished identification. Hence infatuation such as 
ecstasy and adoration from a distance, does not necessarily , 
include the physical union, the bodily identification but 
rests more on the emotional identification the mechanisn of 
which we have described as projection. It is normally a 
pronounced phenomenon of adolescence, and describes, exactly 
as in the analysis, the first step in the emotional relation- 
ship to one"s fellow-being. Infatuation is a phenomenon of 
preparation and traeneition to the more lasting: state of love 
which with all the physical expressions is so to say much 
more concrete and real. Hence also it goes back to the 
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sensuous, physical gratificeatione really exverienced by the 
individual from the mother in childhood. Thus in love 
there is, if one likes, more repetition of gratifying situa- 
tions already experienced, whereas infatuation 1e much more 
of. a new and imaginative creation of one's own individual- 
ity, of one's true Self. Therefore we find infetuation 
later on in life everytime when the individuel's ego goes 
through a new phase of development, manifesting itself as a 
crisis, like puberty. Hence we may call infatuetion a 
symptom of a crisis 1n the ego. By that I mean the ego 
creates this new love relationship by projecting one part of 
the Self on to the object and so can easily adjust to it. 


If we study closer this process of infatuetion in 
the analytic situation, we come up against two of its chief 
symptoms, the analysis of which compels us to a finer 
differentiation in relation to the mechanism of projection. 
It is not quite correct to say that the patient always pro- 
Jects his true Self on to the analyst, if we understand by 


‘the true Self the impulsive-ego. For just as often, but 


certainly in definite pheses of the analysis - as at the 
beginning - does the patient project on to the analyst his - 
inhibitions, thus what we call "character" in the psychological 
sense. But in reality 1t is a matter of a continuous change, 
often enough of a simultaneousness, in the projection o 

these two sides of the personality respectively. . 


The two extremes of thia prejection constitute 
normally the chief symptoms of the conditions of infatuation, | 
they ere bondage and jealousy. We are able to study their 
mechanisms in the pathological extremes which have been 
described under the names "masochism" and “delusion of jealousy". 
Masochism is the result of a too far reaching projection of 
one's own inhibitions on to another, the delusion of jealousy 
is the result of a projection of one's own imoulses 
(temptations). In the first case nemely, masochism, one 
projects one's own inhibitions on to another whom the ego 
raises to the position of lord and master, 1.e., bearer and 
executor of its inhibitions which have to restrict and so 
gratify the remaining impulses. The idealization of the 
master going along with it is a result of projection and in 
the over-estimation of the suver-ego, compensates for the 
humiliation to the impulse-ega. In the case of jealousy, in 
oontrast to this, the impulse-ego in the form of sexual 
temotation is projected on to the other and what remains is 
the super-ego. This menifests itself as pathological guilt- 
feeling and inhibits all impulses which one ascribes to the - 
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other. If the bondage of the masochist leads to submission 

to another ego, then the pronounced tendency of the 

Jealous one leads to domination of the other ego, i-€., Tore 
bidding him temptations which one cannot inhibit in oneself. 
Whereas in the Jealous one the impulse to possess igs 
definitely marked, so the masochist shows a. tendency to give 
up, to sacrifice. In other words in neither of those 

extreme manifestations is there the reciprocity characteristic 
to real love where a desire to possess as well as the ability 
to give up is equally strong in both and mutual. There igs 

& simultaneous and mutual inter-mingling of projection and 
identification on both sides, which paralyses the exaggerated 
manifestations of a too far reaching projection or 1dentifi- | 
cation respectively leading to some kind of neurotic reactions. 


The study of pathological masochism thus helps us 
to understand the normal bondage as an accompaniment of 
infatuation just as the delusion of jealousy explains the 
jealousy of the infatuated, which indeed is proverbial. 
These are the necessary accompaniments of the process of 
infatuation already described. Projection of one's own 
inhibitions on to the loved one gives free rein to the 
demands of the impulse-ego; projection of one's own impulses 
on to the other justifies their uninhibited expression, as 
‘we find them again in the other. Thus there takes place 
already in the first stage of infatuation an enormous 
unburdening of the ego from inhibitions and freeing of 
impulses as the accompaniments of which we find bondage and 
jealousy in the above mentioned sense. If projection 
whether of inhibitions, whether of the impulses goes too 
far, then the just described pathological symptoms will 
follow, namely of masochism on the one side and delusion of 
jealousy on the other. In the analysis of both these 
symptoms we come up against the guilt-feeling, which we now 
want to explain in this connection. 


. The bondage of the lover corresponds more to an 
emotional dependency, eas if so to say one needed the other 
only for projection. Real masochism like love carries it on 
to a more concrete physical level, only that - as in love - 

it goes back to infantile experiences (such ag being 

beaten, etc.). The guilt ig added later on at the ethical 
stage and has as its tendency the justification of dependency, 
submission, and humiliation. It 1s as if the individual 
would say: I will not lower myself to my impulse-ego, but 1 
deserve this humiliation (as punishment). Naturally, the 
humiliation itself again increases the guilt-feeling and so 


ide formed the circle of projection, impulse gratification, 
and guilt-fesling. In masochiem as mentioned, it is a 
matter of a projection of all higher inhibitions of 
character on to the other. So with the guilt-feeling and 
the desire for punishment the ego falla back again to the 
primitive and lower stage of morality. Physical punish- 
ment which was originally imposed on the ego becomes 
ethically motivated through the guilt-feeling as an impulse 
gratification. From the primitive formula; the. uninhibited 
impulse gratification deserves punishment, comes the 


. ethical formula; I want punishment because I deserve it. 


As the analysis of bondage has led us to masoch- 
ism and finally to the guiilt-feeling, so we come from 
Jealousy to sadism and narcissism which both strive against 
submission. Sadism strives against it again in the physical 
sphere by inflicting pain (beating), jealousy, at the 
emotional level, and narcissism at the third level in that 
it places one's own ego above the other ego in an anti- 
ethical way. ¥ 


Until now we have spoken of love and infatuation 
without mentioning sexuality. This was not on purpose, but 
only because the phenomena which we have hitherto dealt 
with, lie beyond the biological sex problem, and are rooted 
in the ego. Not only the analytic infatuation which one 
has described as "trangference", but also the actual infatua- 
tion with or without physical expression is possible as is- 
well known just as much between persons of the same sex and 
indeed with the accompanying phenomena such as bondage and 
jealousy. But also the attempt to explain even the pathological 
manifestations of these symptoms from the sexual role alone 
4g unsatisfactory. Without doubt, the sex role of the male 
is active, that of the female passive. But in psychology 
we do not get further with this simple formula not even if 
we take for our help the biological bi-sexuality. The man 
can be just as masochistic as the woman, indeed it is a well 
known fact that the pathological masochists are recruited 
from men who want to be dominated by the strong woman. But 
this 1s not so much a change of the biological sex role as 
added a psychological activity and passivity which either 
harmonises or comes into conflict with the biological. In 
any case it is the psychological activity-passivity problem 
with which we have to deal. It manifests itself character- 
logically and can be therapeutically influenced, whereas the 
biologically given activity or passivity, 1.e., masculinity or 
femininity is an unalterable factor. But activity and 


passivity in the psychological sphere are no longer strange 
to use, for we can easily recognize in them the two sides of 
our personality which we have characterologically described 
as impulse-ego and inhibition-ego. The impulse-ego 414 
active, the inhibition-~ego is passive both for man and woman, 


| The sex differentiation, 1.e., the blological sex 
role becomes important insofar ag the woman's biological 
passivity strengthens the inhibiting character and so leads 
to a more passive inhibited type. But if this goes too far, 
as frequently hapvens, the consequence is that the woman 
becomes incapable of real love. She 1s to say, so passive 
that she cannot accept love or devotion. The reason being 
that in consequence of her inhibited activity she 1s unable 
to give love in return, as this give and take is the pre- 
supoosition of love. In extreme cases this inability to 
accept manifests itself pathologically as guilt-feeling and 
leads to the typical symptom of frigidity. On the other 
hand, in the man, the biological sex role as a rule 
strengthens the impulse. character and decreases the force of 
the inner inhibitions. But in its plece the man has more 
external inhibitions, which we may summarize as social 
enxiety. If in the case of the man the strengthening of 
the impulse-ego by the biologicel activity goes too far,: 
then follows the uninhibited "imoulse-character". In 
pathological cases we see the necessary re-establishing of 
the inner inhibitions taking the form of complete , 
incapability of action, manifesting itself as depression. — 
But normally we see the wholesome constructive effect of 
thig mutual influence of the biological and charactero- 
logical activity and passivity. The man with a stronger 
‘biological activity will perheps strengthen hig inhibition- 
character ag a self protection or for the purvose of adjust- 
ment. The woman with a stronger biological passivity or 
femininity will strengthen her impulse character in order ,- 
not to be too passive or in other words in order to be 
capable of love. At the same time it is apparent, how with 
all these complicated and subtle mechenisms the borders 

can easily be crossed in either the one or the other 
direction. Then the individual is either too little or too 
strongly inhibited. This can manifest itself equally in 
the gexual as in the social sphere. 


But here the psychological and AP EAR Poincets | 
A4mportance of the sexual life in general and of the love 8 
Gaunertvauier becomes valid. In the conflict between the 
pbiclogical ego and the characterological ego which we try to 
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harmonize and to balance in our personality, the love partner 
plays a part which we might designate ag "agsistant-ego", By . 
means of the described mechanisms of projection and identifi- 
cation we are able at least temporarily to establish a better 
equilibrium. A plus or minus in characterological activity 
Or passivity which disturbs our equilibrium, we can throw on 
to the other by means of projection or find in him by meang 
of identification. And when the emotional need of the other 
corresponds with our own, then the two "assistant-egos" 
supplement one another and form a complete harmonious Self. 
That constitutes the hapoy state of love or rather the pro- 


cess of mutual intuition, orojection, and identification leading 


to it which we have described as infatuation. — . 


In the development of the ego we can differentiate 


the following phases in relation to its attitude to the love — ~~ 


object; in childhood, identification with the parents 
predominates in the meaning of education and adjustment. 
Adolescence signifies the great effort to free oneself from 
the parents, namely in the first veal infatuation which has 
no kind of a prototype in relation to the parents but is the 
first strong exoression towards the development of the 
personality in the form of projection. The first creative 
self expression of the personality at the same time 
corresponds to a freeing from the yoke of parental identifica- 
tion. In maturity finally we see a phase following on, which 
tries to unite harmoniously and lastingly the two extremes, 
of a predominant identification in childhood and of an 
exaggerated projection in adolescence. This is the lasting 
relationship to a person founded on infatuation, a relation- 
ship which we might designate as marriage apart from whether 
4t leads to a legal state of matrimony or not. 


But with the further development of the ego, as 
already mentioned, there become necessary new adjustments 
which in the case of matrimony lead not easily to the change 
of object, but to a lasting end increased effort of adjust- 


‘ment to the same object. But this 1s possible only in the 


simultaneous parallel development of the partners which does 
not always spontaneously teke place. Indeed as a rule one 
finds in the partner at first resistance to any change, which 
may be only gradually given up. As in every lasting love 
relationship, also in merriage the partner from being a 
protection sgainst temptetions, becomes the representative of 
one's own inner inhibitions, and eventually an external 
hindrance, a fetter. This is felt especially strongly in the 
case of matrimony. But psychological analysis shows that the 
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emotional bondage in cases of free untons or alliances is 
much stronger, because just everything rests on the feeling 
of inner responsibility, a burden which 1n the case of s 
matrimony is borne by the law and so Bignifies a strong 
emotional unburdening. 


So much for the constructive side of the love 
life, so to say for infatuation as-a therapeutic means for 
the healing of ego-conflicts. But like all means of cure this 
also has its dangers. A too strong dose of it creates again’ 
new symptoms which cen no longer be healed by the game 
medicament, although 1t is attempted again and again, the | 
fact of its becoming hebitual leads to a kind of neutraliza- 
tion which finally makes 16 ineffective. We cennot therefore 
be surprised at the fact that where 1+ fails, the results, 
namely emotional conflicts, prove tc be Just eas much if not 
more complicated than the state of infatuation itself which 
caused them. 


slence we cannot here follow in detail the 
different conflicts and symptoms in which the new dissension 
of the ego manifests itself after 1t has once been exposed 
to the love therapy. In any case the conflicts are as a 
rule more difficult afterwards than they were before because 
they have become complicated by the addition of a new element. 
If formerly they were purely internal, yet during the 
infatuation they did not cease to exist; they were only pro- 
Jected externally and paralyzed by this kind of distribution. 
When, however, the balance is disturbed the difficulties 
increase beceuse the real conflicts now react back again on 
the internal ones. The common mechanism which intervenes in 
the mutual relationship between the internal and the external 
is that of self-protection. Regardless of whether the love 
partner is a representative of our impulses or of our 
inhibitions, in either case the projection on to the love 
partner is a protective measure against a complete abandon- 
ment of the Self. I mean that by this method of projection 
we unburden ourselves of some of our imoulses or inhibitions 
which otherwise would be unbearable in ourselves or would 
lead to pathological expressions. This protective role of 
the partner designated by the term "“assistant-ego" can very 
easily pass over into the role of. hindrance, eepecially if 
the equilibrium was established by the “assistant-ego" and 
if we think we no longer need it. In thts case, the partner, 
from being a representative of our ego becomes a real 
hindrance to it, against which the impulse-ego defends itself 
with all its power, as earlier it defended itself against its 
own inner inhibitions. 


in such situations one generally calls up a new 
or second “assistant-ego"-in order to protect onself 
against the first and 1f possible to take it in exchange 
for the first. These are the well known triangular gsitua- 
tions, which not only exist between man and woman, but also 
between the same sexes, indeed do not even presuppose a 
sexual relationship at all. Tracing back such triangular 
situations to the Oedipus situation signifies then not much 
more than that the child has already been accustomed to 
work with such assistant-egos. From the viewpoint of the 
ego psychology the following mechanism is effective. Inas- 
much as the first “assistent-ego" changes from a protection 
into a hindrance, the second “assistant-ego" becomes a 
protection against the first and at the same time a repre- 
sentative of the temptations of the impulee-ego. In other 
words, the desire for a new love object seems to be impeded 
through the hindrance of the earlier one, but is in reality 
determined just through the fact that the earlier one has 
become a "hindrance". Such triangular situations are the 
indication that inner transformations and displacements are 
taking place, these necessitate also an external new. dis~ 
tribution, that is, a new projection. Thus they correspond 
to a transitional stage, are a new stage in the ego develop- 
ment and are a means to this end. 


This explains why this new attitude is alwaye 
accompanied by the guilt-feeling, which 1s the more intense 
the more the other individual is used in the part of 
assistant-ego. At the biological level this state of 
affairs is designated by the term "sexual-object", which 
signifies that the other is a mere object for the 
gratification of the sex instinct. But even at this level 
we must anvparently justify the sex-instinct, in that we 
interoret as a means for the propagation of the species, 
for the begetting of children. At the psychological level 
in relation to the love object, the justification seems to 
be given in the development of one's own personality in the 
creation of one's own ego, instead of in the creation of 
children, 


As one sees in the emotional life, sexuality 
receives various symbolic meanings and finally is even 
interpreted psychologically. So for example, masculine and 
feminine are connected not only with active and passive, 
strong and weak, superior or inferior, but as mentioned, are 
interpreted also psychologically. In this an important role 
4s vlayed by the idea of that which 1s intellectual being 


masculine, that which ie emotional being feminine. We fina 
then at this stage, in place of the. biological relation of 
impulse and inhibition, the peychological relation of 
emotion and intellect. The imhibitiona-are no longer 
directed against the impulses, but against. their psychical 
representatives, the emotions. Only these become still 
more carefully suppressed and concealed as impulses because 
their uninhibited expression leads rather to disapvointment 
and causes much stronger innér pain as a reaction. The 
impulse gratification on the physical level is more mutual 
than on the emotional level, where 1t can be one-sided. 

But even dissatisfaction at the physical level is never so 
painful as a disappointment on the emotional level. Thig 
explains most of the difficulties and conflicts in the 
human being'’s sexual life. The sexual impulse 1s no longer - 
purely biological but serves much more the purpose of the 
ego strivings than it does in the case of the animals. 
Hence perhaps also the important difference between the 
animal and the human sex impulses; in the animal it is 
definitely restricted to periods in the so-celled rutting- 
season; the human sexual need on the other hand ig a, 
determined more by emotional factors which are rooted in 
the ego. It is well known how many human beings out of a 
disapvointment in the ego take refuge in masturbation as 
consolation and substitute; but the same often enough 
holds good of sexual acts with another person, and for 
examole can be plainly seen in homosexuality, especially 
in men. But such a use of sexuality exclusively or 
predominantly in the service of the ego is for most vart 
unsatisfactory and indeed both for the ego as also for the 
sexual impulse itself. For the ego, because sexuality in 
this case operates only as a temporary sedative; for the 
gex impulse it 1s unsatisfactory because there 1s lacking 
the essential factor in sexual gratification, namely 
reciprocity and abandonment in the object. 


The chief symptom in which this dissatisfaction 
Manifests itself is the guilt-feeling which then produces 
secondarily the most varied symptoms, earller described as 
'neurasthenic". Thus it 18 not as Freud first thought, the 
suppression of the sexual impulse which causes guilt-feel- 


2 and anxiet but is the ego's false use of, if one 
lies the aepee of SEX, Here also as everywhere, the 


guilt-feeling proves to be an ethical index for the degree 
of egoism which has gone too far. At the blological stage 
it is fear or anxiety which corresponds to the guilt-feel- 
ing, likewise being an index of the danger into which the 
ego enters or finds itself. 
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: If we coneider these general blological, psycho=- 
logical and ethical reactions of the human being separately 
for each sex, then we can make the following rough 
distinctions which, naturally may not always appear ag 
clearly in every single case. For that purpose we have 
to go back to our differentiation between the biological 
activity and passivity and the characterological, formerly 
described as impulse-ego and inhibition-ego. With regard 
to man and women respectively we can then say: In the 
woman the conflict between the two parts of the Self will 
generally be greater than in the man and therefore more 
difficult to harmonize one with the other. The reason for 
this being as already mentioned, that in the woman the 
activity of the impulse-ego ie inhibited or paralyzed by 
the passivity of the biological ego. Normally, in the 
relationship with the active male partner the woman finds 
her compliment; but this is becoming gradually more and 
more difficult in our cultural milieu, because the increas= 
ing social claims and demands on the man inhibit him more 
and more characterologically. As a result of this we see 
eventually man and woman meeting as two passive egos which 
inhibit rather than supvlement one another. 


In other words we see that in the human being the 
biological ego is overgrown by the characterological ego 
and is so dominated by it that the simple biological sex 
role is no longer gratifying. Something else has to be 
added in order to make the sex life acceptable to the 
characterological as also to the ethical Self. And this 
necessary addition ig love which, so to say, harmonizes the 
biological and the characterological demands emotionally 
and justifies them ethically. In case this fails we see 
anxiety and guilt appearing at the biological or ethical 
level respectively. In simple words, conflict arises from 
the fact that man and woman have grown more alike with 
regard to their ego psychology, that means with regard to 
general character traits, emotions, and ethical ideas. 

Thig only emphasizes the biological differences. To the 
extent that the emotional and the characterological in the 
human life have become more important than the biological, 

to that extent man and woman as individual, as personalit- 
jes, are becoming more and more alike. This characterological 
similarity makes it more difficult to harmonize the two | 
{ndividualities biologically at the sex level. Hence all 

the conflicts in the sexual and social relationships between 


man and woman are increasing. 
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This explains in my opinion the whole movement 
Of feminism, the so-called endeavours of the woman to 
become Masculine, so much discuesed and fought over in the 
present day. The slogan is; the woman wants to. be like the 
man, to be aman. It seems to me that both sides are 
neither right nor wrong, because they entirely overlook 
the real problem. I think that the woman has already 
actually become like the man in the above-mentioned sense; 
Therefore I think that the masculinity tendencies are only 
expressions or rather symbols of the already existing 
psychological similarity. The whole problem takes on a 
different aspect and meaning 12 one sees in feminism the 
establishment of a fact instead of a claim to it. In other 
words, it is not we want to be like the man, but we are 
like him and therefore we claim the same rights. But these 
rights are actually emotional, not social ones, that means 
the woman has the same emotional rights because her 
emotions are governed by the same psychological laws. 


This concept, psychologically well founded, has 
its support in another phenomenon of our times, which is as 
conspicuous as feminism but not so much discussed. I refer 
to the fact that so many men nowadays are definitely 
becoming feminine and ape the woman no less than the woman 
is supposed to ape the man. But with the effeminate man 
where there is no possibility of rationalizing this impulse 
socially with regard to privileges, it becomes obvious 
that this striving for equality 1s an expression of this 
existing similarity of which we have spoken. 


This concept throws a new light not only on the 
social side of the sex's relation one to another but also 
on certain manifestations in the sexual sphere itself which 
are characteristic for our time. By this I mean the 
noticeable increase in so-called homosexuality. Of course, 
I am using homosexuality not as a psychiatrical term 
denoting pathological aberration, but by 1t I mean the 
living together of two persons of the same sex in a union 
which has all the cheractcristics of a marital relation- 
ship. I think we can understand this undeniable tendency 
in the sex life of our times, in the light of this my 
concept just presented. Man and women have become 
psychologically too much alike, so that they no longer 
gupplement but rather inhibit one another biologically. 
Whereas before the biological difference formed a strong 
complimentary attraction, now it 1s felt as a hindrance to 
@ complete equality also on the biological level; and so 


this complete equality ic sought and found in the same BEX. 
Such relationshins are therefore sometimes much more satis— 
factory from an emotional ag well as from an ethical view- 
point, than are the heterosexual ones. But they are far 
from being free from conflict, which here arises from biological | 
dissatisfaction, whereas in heterogexual relationships the 
conflicts are more apt to be caused by emotionel frustration. 


in our discussion of the love life anda its 

problems, we coulda ecarcely avold introducing historical 
viewpoints in referring to some phenomena in our gex life 
&s being characteristic of our time. Thig historical aspect 
becomes necessary because love, as we understand it 
psychologically proves to be a rather late development in 
the human life, quite in contrast to sexuality which belongs 
to the biological fundamentals of our existence. We cannot 
be concerned here in pointing out when and how love 
originated. Certainly there wags a long period covering 
most of the ancient times, when love as we understand it 
was practically unknown. From what we have said about the 
mechanism of infatuation, it seems to me that it 1s the 

seme development. towards individuality and personality lead- 
ing to the psychological similarity, which compels the 
individual to this modern enotional expression which we 
might call romenticisam. As we have said before, the 
essential mechanism of this romantic infetuation is projection. 
Projection is, however, nothing but a desire to ‘find one's 
own Self in the other, to create it even if it does not 
exist there. If we succeed in this the result is the 
maximum of happiness. The other 1s now allowed to suvple- 
ment the ego biologically because the partner has first 
been made part of the ego by projection and identification. 

In case of failure there result all the severe disturbances 
in the emotional equilibrium manifesting themselves as mal- 
adjustments in the sexual or social svheres of our life. 
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Social Adaptation and Creativity 


"The ‘Thou! is older than 
the !q'." 


Nietzeche | 


Sootal Adevtation and Creativity 


In the genetic psychology I have attempted to 
show how the Ego develops genetically from the relation 
to the object, and what typical forms and ways of reactions 
or mechanisms it constructs within by reason of this 
development. This has finelly led us to a synthesise in the 
doctrine of character, which we have considered ag the 
border line between genetic and constructive psychology. 
Character as originally formed from identifications is a 
product, the result of the Ezo development. On the other 
hand, character in its manifestations works objectively, ~ 
thus determines and influences the attitude and reactions 
of the Ego to the external world. : 


In the lecture on the significance of the love 
life, we have made the firet attemot to show how the 
finished character of the human being, the fully developed 
personality, behaves towards a definite object in the 
external world, in the love relationship. Therefore we no 
longer went back as we did in the genetic part, to the 
first relationship of the individual to an object, namely 
the mother. But psychologically we took into consideration 
only the charecterological sediment of the mother in the 
Ego. To justify this I would like to Dring to your notice 
two factors. First, that the fully developed character of 
the personality includes in it much more and something else 
besides the sediment of the maternal relationship; namely 
above all the development of one's own characterological | 
‘Self from the 1deal formation. Secondly, that hence also 
the sediment of the maternal relationship in the Ego is : 
preserved not purely as such, but is diluted, displaced and 
elaborated. 


But in emphasizing the purely characterological 
and especially the share that our own Self has in it, we 
emphasize at the same time the constructive side, Loeone 
likes, the creative side in ourselves. For the relation of' 
the Ego to the Thou is no longer a mere repetition of the 
child-mother relationship, but is a new creation of this 
relationship through a definite temperament. This 
individual character itself was formed first of all on the 
basis of this childhood's relationship, but works creatively 
in the love relationship. This is only one side of its 
function, however. One could designate it best of all as 
the creative side because it actually newly moulds the Thou 
according to the Ego, that is triee to make 1t like the Ego. 
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The love life in which we tried to show this creative 
function in its different phases 1s not only the best 
example for it, but also the only one that relates to 
reality whereas otherwise the creative function of the Ego 
is restricted to the phantasy life, to art. 


In this sense one could designate the love life 
as the sphere in which the ego's creative impulge normally 
attains its end, whereas art 1s a related but not generally 
accessible outlet of this creative impétus of the Ego. To 
both expressions 1s common the creative element which 
psychologically we can define as the tendency to transform 
the object, the world into an expression of our Ego. In 
artistic creation this impetus can spend itself uninhibited, 
because the object and the material are scarcely restrictions 
to the personality's artistic endeavour to imorint on 
everything the complete stemp of its Ego. In the love 
relationship. 1t 18 more complicated in that the object 
represents just such a-personality ag one's own Ego and has 
the same creative endeavours ‘as one’s own Self. However, 
under favourable conditions, ae stated, there remaing 
enough scope for the gratification of the creative Ego-needs. 
On the other hand, here it. is much more difficult to change 
the love object if 1t does not subject itself to the 
‘creative will. 


In both cases, in art and in love, it is a matter 
of the pronounced creative functions of the Ego, i.e., an 
attempt to imprint the stamp of one's own personality on 
the object; in one case on the material, in the other on 
the living object. In both situations adjustment or the 
will to adjust ig lacking. It is completely lacking in art 
in which we find the so-called free play of creative phantasy. 
It is lacking in the love relationship where, similar to 
the artist, we have the choice of a suitable object and in 
the case of this not being sufficient, we have the possi- 
bility of another choice, of a change. In both cases, how- 
ever, it is a matter of changing reality, the external 
world, by our Ego in the meaning and in the service of our. 
personality. The underlying tendency is to make the object, 
the world, a part of our Ego, similar to 1% and like it. 


Quite otherwise ig it if we go from art as an 
exceptional sphere and from love ag an exceptional state, 
back to the so-called normal relation of the individual to 
others, and to the world of reality in general. Here we have 
before us a process which represents Just the very opposite 
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from that just described. And in this process indeed our 
own Ego is forced into the rdle of an agsistant=-ego with 
regard to the world of reality. It is a duestion of. 
persons or objects or gitusationgs in reality in general, 
whom and which we can neither choose nor change as we 
would like. A matter of factors which occasionally, indeed 
as a rule, are stronger than our ega, in any case are not 
subjected to 1t nor can be influenced by it. Often enough 
they try even to influence our Ego, to alter and to 
restrict it. These are the factors such as Ililteu in 
general, and strong personalities in particuler who want 
to imprint on us their stamp, but in any case to compel us 
to adjustment. 


As one can eagily see, everything which falls 
into the category of education in particular and of the 
hard school of life in general, belongs here; everything. 
beginning from the first maternal privations and weaning 
up to life's experiences and destinies of the mature man. 
Likewise everything which we shall describe later on as a 
means of help to better sdjustment. But in order to 
understand the psychological and constructive importance 
of this social adjustment, we must first of all study its 
mechanigms again in a definite situation, where it is 
manifest indes@ one-sidedly and distorted, but on that 
account quite clearly. This is again the love relation- 
ship, that according to its nature aspires to a minimum of 
adjustment, but as mentioned, is not so successful in this 
as in art, because in love it 1s a matter of a second 
personality, who demands a perticular kind of adjustment. 


The simplest case comes under consideration in 

the purely biological relation of the sexes. Here adjust-= 
ment is nothing other than the pursuance of the sexual role 
for the one, and asceptance of the sex role for the other. 
But immediately we leave the purely biological sphere - 
and that we have to do in the human being's love life - 
this relationship becomes complicated in the ways described 
in the Lecture on the love life. But whereas in our former 
consideration of the love life we emphasized the purely 
subjective creative side, now we want to stress the other 
side. This we designate ag adjustment and follow it in its 
effects on the Ego and from there in its reactions on the 
object. In this we chall have to show also how the union 
of these two elements, the creative aa the SG TAREE hea ae 

that + h one designates as the relation between the Ego 
- the Bree ot. thus, to the Foundation of our social 


life and our attitude to the world in general. 


if 


It is then the establishment of the relationship 
or better of a definite relation between the ego and.the — 
object which determines success or failure in adjustment, 
in extreme cases illness or health and not least-of all 
happiness or unhaopiness. What kind of relationship 18 this 
now, and how is it established. To angwer this question we 
must go back to tae two fundamental facts of our emotional 
life, described as projection and identification. With 
reference to the problem under discussion, of the relation 
of Ego and object, one might say that the two mechanisms 
Just mentioned are themselves representatives, indeed exact 
manifestations of this duslism between the ego and the 
world. Projection is a pronounced Ego=-mechanism, identifi-’ 
cation a pronounced object=mechanism. So far the state of ~ 
affairs would be simple « and is also under primitive 
conditions =- 1f, with the development of the human indivi- 
duality and likewise the human intellect, these processes 
did not become more and more complicated. As is well known 
the primitive man projects his ego or part of his ego into 
the world of gods, spirits, and heroes, as a reality worthy 
of belief. This does not in the least disturb his adjustment. 
to reality, on. the contrary it seems to facilitate it. We 
have not only the same need for projection, but with the 
development of personality has grown the need to imprint 
things with the etamp of our ego. On the other hand our 
intellectual development blocks the way to a naive pro- 
jection’ on to the heavena. And so nothing else remains for 
us but art in the form of a conventional fictitious world, 
in the reality of which we do not believe. Besides this, 
there 1s another tess pleasant way which leads us back to 
the problem of success or failure in adjustment. 


This solution or rather, this detour, is the 
following. On the one side there is the individualistic 
ego's increased need for projection, and on the other, the 
blocking of the primitive outlet into a fictitious reality. 
This forces us to new ways of expression. With the 
exception of art, we now project our ego into the actual 
world of reality. But, there the conjunction with . 
realities foreign to our ego creates conflicts which demand 
new solutions. This throws a light on the significance of 
technical means in general as belng means of sub jugating to 
our will the opposing reality. Here we leave this interest- 
ing theme on one side and want only to refer to the fact 
that Man in his technical discoveries and organizations to 
an incredible degree projects his own ego physically and 
emotionally. 


What we want to follow further here is the 
projection of the ego on to the fellow being in general 
and on to the love object in particular. This apparently 
takes place in huwnan history that where the idealization 
of the ego in gods and heroes became impossible through 
intellectual disillusionment, the need still existed and 
was then projected on to the fellow beings in whom one 
wanted to find one's ideal. This led to the love relation- 
ship. The Greek Humanizing of the god~ideal, as seen in 
the Homeric description of heroes, was the beginning of . 
the twilight of the gods. This only culminated centuries 
later in the christian Man-god. Ina similar way the last 
human projection, namely love, may eventually be unmasked 
by the new psychology likewise as an illusion. 


But for the present the love problem itself is 

in a state of "twilight", that is, in other simple words, 

we have to deal with all the difficuities and conflicts in 
adjusting to the love object and hence to reality in 
general. In order to understand these we turn back to the 
fundanental schemes of projection and identification. First 
we ask ourselves concerning the mutual effect of these two 
mechanisms, the factors representing the inner and the 
outer for the attainment of adjustment. We see then two 
things: the ideal aim of projettion is to make the object 
absolutely like the ego and so dispense with superfluous 
adjustment. The aspiration of identification is to make one's 
own ego lixe the object and in this way to establish the 
‘desired identity, which at the same time also requires a 
minimum of adjustment. But naturally neither of these two 
ways is ever Completely successful. But in both tendencies 
we can again clearly recognize the two types already 
described; projection corresponds to the active impulsive 
masculine, sadistic type; identification to the passive, 
inhibited, feminine, masochistic type. This differentiation 
explains at the same time in what cases projection or identi- 
fication fails anc leads to maladjustment. 


Both mechanisms as already said have the tendency 
to smooth down the differences between the two individuals 
and to establish en identity. But in both cases there is a 
certain degree of equality or similarity in the other, the 
presupposition for projection or identification. This pre- 
supposition is clearer in identification which according to 
Freud's first definition of this process rests on something 
really common existing between the two. But on the more or 
less of what is really common to both depends the manner, 
degree and success of the identification. The ego is 
absorbed in a too complete identification. If too 
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little is in common then what is missing will be supple- 
mented by projection. But this 1s an uncertain factor as 
the love life clearly shows. For with an alteration, a 
development of the ego, the projection also changes and 
with it totters identification resting on it. Hence in the 
mechanism of projection a plus or minus is more dangerous 
than in identification. In other words if the relation 
rests only on identification the need for projection remains 
unsatisfied and seeks other often pathological outlets. 

On the other hand, if there ig nothing in common and gome= 
thing first has to be created, then this leads to pure 
illusion and soon to complete disillusion. | 


If now after this description of the constructive 
and destructive effects of these mechanisms, we follow 
their genetic development, we get the following picture. 

In the child with its weakly developed ego there 1s scarcely 
any projection but very much identification. In other 
words, the child has potentially every possibility in 
itself to develop the powerg and capabilities it sees in 
the adult. And it accomplishes this by means of imitation 
or identification. The child's. adjustment is thus in our 
meaning a passive receptive one, resting on identification, 
It is the weaker one's way of adjustment and might be 
called "masochistic" because it does not strive for the 
mastery of the object but for subjection to the same. In 
other words, the ogo is made similar to or like the object. 


Adolescence with its symptoms of storm and 
stress, ig the individual's first attempt to free itself | 
from the yoke of the identification mechanism, the symbol of 
Which is the parental image. Hence the revolt accompanying 
adolescence in the gocial and sexual spheres. Hence also 
the first infatuation or falling in love, which as stated 
ig by no means a seeking and finding of the parental image, 
but a seeking and finding of one's own rebellious Self in 
another ego of the same age or better of the same youthful- 
ness, frequently enough even of the same sex. In the adult 
finally, with the complete development of the personality 
and its striving for expression, we find a compromise in the 
love relationship which unites the old parental patterns of. 
identification with the new creative individualistic urge 
towards expression, chiefly in projection. > 


At thie stage of the mature, fully developed love 
life we find, however, the projection and identification 
mechanisms operating in a new constructive way. Identifica- 
tion is no longer - or at least should no longer be a copy 


of the infantile gubmissiveness to the object. In other 
words, it should no longer be a dependent or forced 
identification but a spontaneous voluntary identification 
corresponding to the Self and sanctioned by the Ego by 
means of projection. But sliso projection is different from 
that oocuring at puberty. Whereas at the same time that | 
there was too much projection, as in childhood too much 
identification, now at the mature level projection is based 
on a real identification just as identification is senctioned 
by projection. 


The constructive development of projection and 
identification as representatives of the ego and-object 
towards a mutual love relationship, manifests itself also 
at different stsges of the emotionsl life as well as in 
other human relationships. In ea word we can describe this 
process of development ag progress from the identification 
character to the formation of personality, or from — 
adjustment to creation. If earlier the unconscious aim of 
pure projection was the ectablishment of an identity, now 
in its relation to others the result 1s adjustment. Instead 
of wanting to transform the other in our meaning, to make 
the other like us, we are now able to accept the other as 
he is, that is, to adjust ourselves by means of identifica- 
tion. The result of this endeavour is the establishment of 
the "relationship". The means to it at this conscious 
level is the understending which rests on intuition and 
corresponds to unconscious identification. This acceptance 
of the other is only possible when we first of all are able 
to accept ourselves, i1.e-, our true Self, instead of having 
to throw it out of ourselves, namely project it on to the 
other. 


Instead of that we can choose at this stage the 
real object so that it corresponds to our inner need with- 
our demanding too much expenditure of projection or identi- 
fication. Herewith result three possibilities. Either the 
object supplements our ego in the sense of impulse, or in the 
sense of inhibition, or it is a copy of our whole personal- 
ity, impulse as well as inhibition. It seems that Bs 
relationshiv to the complimentary ego ylelds more posel 4e 
lities of friction and conflict but also that 4t forces one 
to a permanent adjustment and hence on the whole operates 
constructively. “his may also be the case because the 


mplimentary ego fits into the adjust- 
ee os ciorical etre ag it were the adjust- 


ment on the biological level, 
ment to the complimentary biological self. The relation to 


ey 


the identice1 ego is more primitive, perhaps more pleasur- 


able, demands less adjustment but may casily operate 


destructively. In particular cases, however, where it 


succeeds in peralysing the lack of external inhibition and 
the corresponding adjustment by inner eriticiam and develop- 


ment of one's own personality, such a relationship can algo. 


work out creatively. 


| Here we touch the preblem of the relation of the 
character-type and love-choitce to work, in other words not 
only to adjustment but to social eccomplishment, which | 
under certain conditions can become creative. If we start 
with creative work which ig more cesily accessible to our 
investigation, we find that thig relationshio is not go . 
Constant as one would expect. Perhaps this comes from the 
fact that the creative type in general ig much more dynamic 
and hence in its relations, whether to Man or to work, 1s 
less constant. Nevertheless so much might be constant that 
in creative work, similarly as -in the love relationship, it 
is a matter elther of a compensatory projection of a part 
of the ego or of projection of the whole personality. 
Presumably that differentiates the two creative types which . 
one has distinguished as the artist who creates from inner 
need and the artist who creates from a super-abundance. The 
first so-called romantic type must complete itself in its 
work; the other classical type expresses itself in its: 
work. But as one sees, these types again correspond more to 
the subjective projection type and to the objective identi- 
fication type. 


In reality, however, these types are not sharply 


defined, but as in every type it 1s a question of the more 


or less. in any case there is manifest a clear correlation 
between life and work. So for example, a definite 

creative type with a love object not merely complimentary 
but. contrary, can be classical in form with romantic con- 
tent. In other words his work betrays the disunion hidden 
in his personality, because the love object 1g neither 
identical nor complimentary and so the whole personality- 
projection goes into work. The opposed type would be the 
disunited in personality, strongly projective type in the 
love life, who finds his supvlement in work and expresses 
4t in classical form. In other words he finds in his work 
that union which is lacking in his personality, whereas 

in his romantic love life he seeks not the compliment but 
identity which he does not find in his work. By using the 
concept of the ideal one might describe the state of affairs 


thuss the romantic type seeks his ego ideal in work and hia 


ego in the love life: the classical type gives his ego ideal 


to hig work and his ego to the love life. Hence the love 
life of this classical type 1¢ more banal and bourgeois, 
his work on the other hand ig romantically glorified, The 
romantic appreciates hig work es Little as his ego, but on 
that account glorifies the love object. 
If we pass from thie consideration of the extreme 
creative types to the average soclal accomplishment, then. 
all ‘the mentioned charecteristiag disappear or become 
indistinct and we showld not know how the so-called social 
‘adjustment of the averege human being occurs 1f-we could 
not study his disturbances in the cases of maladjustment. 
Then it shows that the fundamental mechanisms are the same 
in-all cases. In the Simple merchant as in the intellectual 
worker the occupation is as much an expression of the 
striving of the personality as it 1s in the creative artist. 
Also the relation between the love Life and the occupation 
is dynamically determined in the seme way: Only the creative 
type in general inclines more to contrasta, compensations, 
whereas in the average person it is more a matter of 
parallels between the social and love life. But agein this 
difference corresponds to a predominance of projection in 
the artist and of identification in the average person, 


in other words, the occupation and love life of 
the average human being ig on the whole formed on identifi- © 
cation. The son often enough actually carries on the 
father's occupation, continues as 1% were hig work and 
family life. Still more clearly does the Gaughter carry on 
the mother's life. This type never gets beyond the develop= 
ment ofthis identification character, but as a consequence 
is better adjusted to reality. But if this adjustment once 
loses its balance, 1t is almost impossible to helo then, 
because they have not the possibilities of a personality 
within themselves and they can hardly develop one.. In most 
favourable cases one can give them a new identification 
which, however, even if it works at all «= 1s not very 
productive. Many of the so=called "nervous breakdowns" 
are actually such breakdowns of the old identifications 
which could not be substituted within by the formation of a 
personality of one's. own. 


But just ag many of the so-called neurotics belong 
to the other type, i.e., no matter what occupation they may 
practice = are the creative type in the sense that they have 


‘ 


failed in the formation and development of their own 
personallty. One cannot help these by driving them back 

to the old identifications ov by offering then new possi-~ 
bilities of identification. One hag to help them to get - 
beyond the deadlock in their personality and in the pro= 
cess of finding their own Self. I think that the so-called 
inner crises in the human being's life correspond to the 
stage of their development in that the old identifications 
break down under the burden of their own strengthened ego 
before, this ego is strong enough to bear the whole burden of 
the new personality. Hence these origes occur so 


frequently when the tndividual hag attained in life a certain 
Success whith he justly ascribes to himself, to his own i 


personality, as it 1s not due to identification alone. 


- However this may be, in any Gaseé-in these common 
emotional crises we see also the relationship in the love 
object weaken, and the individual looking for new solutions. 
Here it is sufficient for our purpose if we again only 
Single out the typical situations and 2atimate them in 
their relation to our theme. According to our statements 
the human beings!’ ob ject-choice can occur in three ways; 
the love object 1s either a mother subatitute, or an ego 
substitute or finally an ego supplement. The mother substi- 
tute and the ego supplement are related insofar ag they 
represent two opposite types which also accordingly stand 


“at the beginning and end of the individual's development, 


the mother substitute is libidinal, thus a positive ego 
supplement. The ega supplement is characterologic, thus. a 
negative ego=supplement. The mother substitute corresponds 
to an adjustment in the primitive infantile sense of 
subordination to the object, of identification with the 
same; the ego supplement corresponds to a real adjustment 
in the constructive cense, in that by means of mutual pro= 
Jection and identification a real supplement ie attained. 
Between these two possibilities of adjustment, the 
positive libidinal and the negative characterological lieg 
the object-choice in the sense of a complete ego substitute 


which requires no Kind of adjustment eat all, . 


Normally the ego develops historically from the 
need of a positive mother substitute conforming to child- 
hood, by way of the narcissistic ego substitute conforming 
to puberty, to the characterological ego supplement con- 
forming to the mature personality. Naturally in reality it 


.is a matter of transition and mixed forms and the crises 


in the development from ego to personality are characterized 


Y 
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Just through the ract that either one Cannot become free 
in one's own inner being from the carlier type or the 
difficulties of the new adjustment lie-in the object. 


. 3 To this threefold possibility in the emotional 
relation to the love object corresponds a threefold 
possibility in man's general social relationghip, Ags 
‘stated the mutual relationship. between these two, namely 
the social end love life, can be either perallel or cone 
trary. Here we want to consider the social side alone. 

We then see, ag Already nentioned, that the average type 
rests more on identification, the creative type more on 

the development sna objectifying of one's own Self or ega- 
ideal. In the purely gocial sphere we find the creative 
type as leader. This type 1s -representea in mythology in 
idealized form as hero. .Here we will conéider the leader 
only as a psychological, type apart from whether he 
exhibits himeelr in the political sphere or in any other 
kind of sphere. The leader type in thig neaning is a 
creative projecting type, what_one would call a man of will 
or man of action, one who wants not only to preserve hig ego 
and his personality, but also wants to impose it on others. 
For the average buman bDeélng the significance of the leader 
in this sense, is aca to Sey, @ compromise in that the 
leader spares the average person the formation of personal- 
ity, that is, makes it possible through identification.. ae 
the leader type were not driven by his inner need towardg 
the development and expression of-his personality, one 
could almost say that the average type orders the leader 

to accomplish this difficult and painful task, for example, 
as expressed in the Christ suffering for all mankind, But 
the genuine social leader, whether a politician or general 
or employer or any kina of a "master", as a rule is well 
paid for this position through which the others profit by 
means of identification. in other words, he uses the - 


. Others and their labor to strengthen end further his om 


€go= In the social sphere it ig obviously those who work 
for the leader who play the part of "“assistant—-ego"; and the 
whole class wer bears witness ‘to this fact. But the whole 
Class war is as hopeless as vain, because it takes into 
Consideration only the physical and mechanical labor on the 
one hand and the leader's material profit on the other 

hand. But the study of the other human relations as, for 


- €xample, the love-relationship, teaches us to recognize 


_the emotional side also in the leader problem. In the love 


or friendship relations we Let the other emotionally work 
for us and our development benefits from it. - When we Can 
supply for-the other a-similar service then this relation- 
ane if ideal. But often enougn it is as onesided ag that 


= 
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» Of leader and led, or of maeter and slave. But even in the, | 
' relationship to the leader it ig not so much onesided ag 14 — 9 
Seema to us. The leader himself necds-the adherents or 
a Bupporters not only for the vhysical or emotional work, but 


” 


_ first of all for the justification of his creative need on 
_ the’ one hand, and as material for the same, on the other ~~ 

hand, Just as the sculptor needs the clay or the painter 
the canvas and color, so the leader needs living material. of 
For the average person again who subordinates himself to. 
the leader, the phyeical or emotional effort represents = 
the price he pays in order to buy the identification with 
the leader's personality end so to save himself the painful — 
effort toward development and creation. ‘ 

_ . The discussion of the leader problem in its social 
and emotional relation Leads back again go the psychoanalytic 
situation and from there to the problem of education. If 

' formerly the analyst was compared on the one hand with the 
pertner in the love relationship, on the other hand with the © 
arental type of educator, recently he has been compared 

{by Prinzhorn, for example) with the leader. I think thig — 
comparison 1s as onesided as were the previous ones. cho 
analyst does or at least should represent a union of all a 
this, and at the same time something else beyond it, which — 
does not correspond to a combination alone of these differentia 
roles. But in the analytic situation we can study the i 
psychology of the love relationshiny and of the leader —_ 
relationship as well as the relationship to the educator. =” 
From this we can deduce new constructive viewpoints for thea 
emotional side of the educational relationship. i‘ 
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Eeucation and Domination 


"I have formed you in 
my Own image, a race . 
_ that ie to be like me." 


Goethe's Prometheus 


in the pedagogic situation we gee the roblem 
Of the leader in its purest form, especially mah Lf 6a Gean 
in the prototypes of the same, nancly in the parental 
relationship. Init, the leader from the very beginning 
ie the natural lord and master of the situation, those : 
led are from the beginning in the natural role of the weak 
in need of helo and learning. This 1s the state of affairs 
in the psychological reletion of parent and child, before 
the child-in the Oedipus situation attempts the first 
revolt against the lasting establishment of this primal 
state decreed from the beginning. Even in situations 
where it is not e matter of premature physical labor or . 
of direct crmiel actions on the part of the parents, the 
child is in every case an emotionally exploited object. 
Yet- education itself, in the narrow as in the broader mean— 
ing, is nothing else than en attempt of the educator to 
enforce his personality and his views on the child's ego. 
Thue the child's part is that of an assistant-ego for the 
parents. The parents continue the biological procreation 
of oe child in its characterological creation and develop-— 
ment. 


Hence if we want to completely understand the 
pedagogic situation then we must introduce a new concept 
referring to the parents in order to complete the picture. 
To the child's Oedipus complex which as stated represents 
the first revolt against the subjection of one's own ego, 
we must contrast the parental complex which best of all we 
could designate as the Prometheus-Complex. Not only in 
the meaning of the Greek emotional life, but also in our 
own emotional life, this Prometheus -complex is as 
important if not more important than the Oedipus comolex. 
But whereas in its nature the Cedipus complex is founded 
on identification, indeed = at least in the meaning of 
psychoanalysis - symbolizes identification, the Prometheus 
complex ig not only the symbol of the creator's need or 
desire but it arises also in the individual creatively, 
that is, spontaneously at a crucial point, and not in 
identification with the perenits. Ite first anpyvearance is 
indeed just as crucial as the Oedipus complex, but unlike 
this it is not condemned to failure and disaopointment. 

It takes place in puberty, is the expression of the first 


veriod of storm and stress and just like the Oedipus complex 


is overcome only by few human beings. The overcoming of it 
occurs in the creative man, who under Fromethian pressure, 
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Wants to form men in his own imace, He attains this in 
and for himeelf 1n the meanine of developing and unfold- 
ing his own personality. 


of the Prometheug 


in introducing the concept 

Ow we understand it. 
& 
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complex, it 1s necessary to state h 

Prometheus in the Greek mythology definitely symbolizes 
the development of that stage which we have described ag 
the first step in the transition from neive projection to * 
identification, end from that to creative accomplishment. 
Thus Prometheus symbolizes a threefold role. First he 
assumes that he can create men just as well as the god; 
thus he himself is a god or better, a sod-man, a hero. 

But his identification with the creating god 1s nothing 
@lse than the cancelling of the earlier projection by means 
of which the gods themselves had been created. Thus it 1g 
the “dethroning of the gods created by men, and in place 
of the gods, man now installs himself with his fully 
developed personality and his need to create. - 


Secondly Frometheus creates men after his own 
image just as earlier men hed created the gods. In 
relation to the creation of men this 1g indeed again a 
mechanism of projection but is different from the earlier 
creation of gods. It'is a matter of real men, who after 
their creation by Prometheus, live their own life to which 
he himself has to adjust by means of identification. 
Thirdly and lastly, Prometheus creates not only men in 


-general after hig own image, but also the love object; in 


the Prometheus-Sager, Pandora is created as a wish fulfill- 
ment. This stage corresponds to the creative tendency of 
the personality in the love life, namely the creation of . 
the love object by projection in the sense of the wishes of 
our Self. But at the same time Pandora (as also the other 
creatures) is & child on whom the creator wants to imprint 
his own characteristics, and we understand this to be the 
case in the pedagogic situation. 


Herein lies the justification for the punishment 
of Prometheus whosé chaining represents an inhibiting of 
these presumptuous tendencies in his personality. Not : 
because he steals the fire from the gods, the fire being 
after all human property, is he punished. But he is 
punished beceuse he wants to practice with it the same 
misuge which eovarently was allowed the gods and into which 
creators of men, parents, educators, or therapists can so 
@€asily fall. This misuse is namely, to impcse on the 
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Creature oné's own pergonality and so to make it first of 


@ll a willing object and in the future the successor of 
one's own ego. 

= If we surn back from thig symbolic fundamental 
echeme of the peda Spee situation to the analysis of its 


elements, we find th 1G the two mentioned complexes are 
again only represent atives of the more passive submissive 
adjustment by means of identification (in the Oedipus come ~ 
plex) and of the mor active, Cominating creation by : 


means of projection (in the Prometheyscomplex). We then 


see immediately the fundamental difference between the 


infantile situation, the symbol of which is the Oedipus 


complex, the pedagoric situation, the symbol of which we 
have introduced as the rrometheus complex, end the analytic 
situation which should be @ union of both and at the same 


_time a Something beyond. The difference reduced to the 


fundsmental scheme, is the followings In the infantile 
situation,’ the chia identifies, end. the parents chiefly 
project on to the child. In the analytic situation we 
allow the patient to project in order to let him recognize 
and find his true Self, whereas the analyet restricts him- 
self to identification which is necessary to understand 

the patient. The pedagogic situation 1s as stated, asa 
rule a continuance of the infantile situation, only that in 
place of the parents ia installed the teacher who plays 

or should play more the papvt of a leader. 


What we can now learn from the analytic situation 
which as one can easily see should be a correction and not 
a repetition of the infantile situation 1s the following 
for the understanding and constructive improvement of the 
pedagogic situation. In the pedagogic situation the pupil 
should be brought from the Oedipus complex to the 
creation of his own personality. I would like to discuss 
in what follows somewhat in detail this purely psychological 
and schematic formulation. The Prometheus. complex 1s an 
emotional reaction to the Oedipus situation. By means 
of the Prometheus complex the individual wants to transfer 
the same oppression which he experienced from his parents 
on to his children, his creations, his subordinates. 
Perhaps it 1s negqessary for the individual to pass through 
this phase at which most human beings remain if they have 
come out at all beyond the Oedipus complex. | 


The ideal aim of education which we can deduce 
from the constructive understanding of the analytic 
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Situation, includes, however, not only the overcoming of 
the Oedinus complex in the Prometheug complex, but also 
the overcoming of the Prometheus complex in the formation. 
of one’s own personality which I would like to designate 
ina more constructive way as self=guidance. If we intro- 
Guce the terminology of our Goctrine of character, instead 
of the symbolic concepts formerly used, then we come to a 
finer differentiation of the pedagogic situation on the 
one side and of the educational task following from it on 
the other. We then recognize efain how the threefold 
fundamental scheme of the projective type manifests itself 
in the. pedsegogic situation. To the simple possibility _ 


‘with which we have operated formerly because of easier 


understanding, is added a second more complicated mechanism 
Which embreces in it whet is really constructive but which 
has-also destructive poesibilities. The projection of onetg 
own personality on the child especially when it is a 
question of the parents, might be called almost natural, 
but as can be easily seen, is a very primitive form of 
education which cen be successful only in simple relations. 
It is quite different when the educator himself is a dis- 
Jointed and divided personality, which 1s projected either 
as a@ whole or in its.complimentary parts on to the pupil. 
In addition comes the danger that such a “neurotic" 
personality in general will incline much more to projection 
and in particular to the projection of the parts of his 
personality which are rejected or despised because they _ 
are inefficient and useless. 


But also when in the light of our conception we 


consider the constructive elements which doubtless lie in 


the nature of the pedagogic situation, there result 
possibilities of failure, but also of constructive improve- 
ment. Let us take the simple and well known case in which 


the educator does not impose on the pupil his own Self, 


nor yet projects on him his repressed Self, but where he 
treins him to be a representative of his better higher Self, 
in a word wants to meke him his Ego-ideal. This is doubt- 
less a constructive element of the pedagogic situation, but 
which in reality elso does not always lead to success. The 
aifficulties can come from both sides, from the educator or 
from the pupil; as a rule it is a question of a mutual 
conflict in which the one reacts on the other. 


Let us first consider the difficulties on the 
side of the educetor, or here we might more correctly say, 
the leader, as these conflicts mostly extend beyond the 


‘against resistance, but even where it is successful, the 


pedagogic situation into the sootal spheres. The 
educator or leader ° xt vee in the pupil ov scholar wants to 


whe 


Yobjectify and attain his Ezo-ideal, mostly fails at the 


point where hie endeavour ceems to be crowned by success. 
This does not alone denvend on his own ambition and@ on hia 
envy and jealousy of the younger one, but has-a still 


deeper cause. The attainment, the realization.of one's own 


@go-ideal is always bound vp with a disapvointment, no oe 
matter whether we see this ideal realized 1n ourselves or 
in another; the dleappointment As perbaps stronger in the AS 
second case from the reasons mentioned. The reason for 

this diseppointment in the Bzo-ideal is thet psychologically 
only the striving for it is pleasurable insofar ag it © 
unburdens the ego pro jectively. The aytainment of one'g 
Ego-ideal disapvoints | because it inhibits the projeree 
that 1s, a form of unburdening the ego. 
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Let us now consider the effect which projection 
of the educational ego-ideal hes on the pupil. In 
essence it seems. to dapend on two factors; on the strength 
of the leader's edhe on the capability of the pupil , 
to form his own persone iity and on the relation of both : 
personalities to one another. In other words, if both are - 
strong, then the educator's influence will succeed only y 


educator's projection wid only then operate constructively ‘ 
when it can be accepted by a similarly adjusted personality * 
of the pupil by means of identification. If the 

personality of the pupil in comparison to that of the 


- leader is not strong enough, then this identification can 


become permanent. Lut it does not then correspond to a 
continued development of the Oe a ee in the 
meaning of ideal formation, but more to the biological 
prototyve of a continuance of an ego extension, not an ego 
development. There where the educational relationship 
passes into a real further development in the sense of 
4deal formation, two outlets are possible. We have already 
mentioned the one, it is the disapvolintment of the leader 
in the attainment, the realization of his own Ego-1deal. 
The second possibility ic that the pupil develops himself 
beyond the master, which can result either in a direct 
continued development or in complimentary or in contrary 
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After having briefly described the dynamic 


elements of the pedagogic situation and having emphasized 
with it the constructive sides of education's task, we 


Want sgain to consider the genetic viewpoint of the develop- 
ment of our personality in the light of” the’ pedagogic 
Situation. The original kernel. of one's own Self is 
certainly the blological ego with its given disposition 
and impulses. Heré ig the place for what peychoanalysia 
has described in a rather frepmentary way as anal, | 
Urethral, genital and orsl. character. Yet one might add, 
that these character traits -do not develop purely from the 
impulse disposition, but they are formed under the strict 
educational influence of the parents, essentially and, 
fundamentally of the mother. In the earliest phase of the 
training in cleanliness we, can see the first powerful pro= 
Jection from the side of thse mother, and in the child's ~ 
submigsion, the first effort towards identification and 
the accomplishment of the same. The same holds good, 
although perhaps to a less ‘egree, for the-oral zone and 
toa still less degree for-the genital zone. In other 
words that means that a certain order of gradation of the 
erogencous zones and their functions seems to exist in 
reference to character formation and development of 
personality respectively. The more the educator's conscious 
aim and endeavor is applied to the control of a specific 
erogenous zone or its function, the sooner will develop a 
character treit as a direct gsequel-to the impulse or in the 
sense of an inhibition: This is obviously the case most of 
éill with the anal zone, hence. all the so-called anal . -- 
characteristics, chiefly the negative reactionary ones (such 
ag Stubbornness) which we, get in the anelytic picture. But 
with the urethral function, the fuas in training is less, 
and this is of importance leter for the genital function 
which makés use of the same orgen. Herdly any conscious 
educational endeavour is mede to restrict the normal 
function of the oral zone; it occurs automatically and 
gradually through the weaning process. Only the purely 
pleasurable and playful function in finger-sucking is 
directly prohibited. At the genital stage this prohibition 
is not so frequent ae one might be inclined to assume by 
reason of the "castration theory". Most parents overlook 
all manifestations of the sexual impulse in their children, 
and yet if they cannot deny it, then they do not speak 
about it, not even in the form of a prohibition or threat. 
I think this is good insofar as it prevents a premature 
inhibition of the sexual impulse. If the psychoanalytic 
theory gives the impression that the sexual prohibition or, 
as the term is, the "castration trauma" is universal, this 
arises from the fact that in analysis we see just those 
types of human beings who have experienced in some kind of 


form a premature inhibition of the sexual impulse. Ags I 
have already stated, thiga need not necessarily be a 
direct prohibition from without. It ean Just ag well be 
& transferring to the genital zone of the prohibition cone 
cerning the anal end urethral zones, a transferring which. 
the individual himgelf accomnlishes by means of the guilt- 
feeling. 


But in every case we see on the one hand, a 
quite direct relation between.the anal zone and the 
character development based: on identification or reaction 
formation, and on the other hand between the genital zone - 
and the development of one's own personality. The sexual 
organ especially the mele, and the gexual function in 
general are much more closely bound up with one's own 
personality than any other orgen. The mouth alone has a 
similar and important role; less in the meaning of the 
development of personality than as a means to express one'g 
personality namely, in speaking. This relation of the 
sexual organ and of the sexual impulse to the ability to 
develop and exprees one's own Self, one's own personality - 
in contrast to the acquired character - we see in the most 
varied forms. Its best known and emotionally most 
important manifestation 1g masturbation. The constructive 
importance of masturbation for the development of one's 
own Self has not been sufficisntly estimated. In this 
sense, masturbation is not only a revolt of the Self against 
& command impoced from without or from within, but itis 
also an act of one's own, performed on one's own initiative 
and on one’s own responsibility. In other words, it is 
that physical function which 16 influenced least of all by 
education and least of sli ig "learnt". Experience shows = 
and it may be on eccount of this ~ that it is that function 
which plays the greatest part in the development of 
personality. We see this connection positively in great 
personalities, men of action or artists, whose sexual life 
as a rule is richer and freer than that of the average man. 
We see it negatively in the so-called neurotic in whom 
the failure to peas personelity and the failure in the 
sexual life represent the two most conspicuous 
characteristics. The way to help them in both respects 
seems to me, however, not to be that which the analytic 
therapy has hitherto attempted, but the reverse. That 1s, 
4t seems to me more difficult and is certainly less success-= 
ful to attempt the theraveutic work of adjustment in the 
pexual sphere. According to my experiences, one gets much 
better, more lasting and more useful results when one 
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strives for the freeing of the Self, the development of the 
personality. As a rule this automatically brings with it 
the sexual adjustment, 


With regard to the educational task, 4% seems to 
be an advantage as far as the development of personality is 
concerned, that the sexual impulse, was, so te say, 
excluded from education and as 1% were consigned to the Ego 
for education and development. It was almost the only 
sphere over which the individuel was left in control and 
it seems that modern education wante to deprive the 
individual himself of this only and last domain of free 
self development and self decision. One ought not to refer 
in argument to the numerous and sometimes severe conflicts 
which develop in the individual in this sphere of self 
direction, as for example, the typical masturbation con- 
flict. These difficulties and sufferings are not spared the 
individual in the other spheres where parents and 
educators take the initiative and bear the responsibility. 
On the other hand, in self decision and self direction ag 
characterized in the expression of the sexual impulse in 
childhood and puberty, are so many constructive elements 
that one should well reflect before seeing in the sexual 
enlightenment the only salvation of the future generation. 
This attitude egain comes from the study of neurotics, who 
apparently have suffered from lek of sexual enlightenment. 
But that means only that their individuality was not strong 
enough to balance this lack through self accomplishment. 
But this does not mean that a sexual enlightenment in child- 
hood would have made them healthier, stronger and more 
successful. 


Sexuelity thus seems to be the only ground on 
which education has not yet set ite foot and in consequence 
of this a kind of natural park 1s left in the human 
emotional life. Hence we also see men in situations where 
the external pressure is too great or the corresponding 
inner inhibition too intensive, seeking and finding in 
sexuality their self expression which they could not find in 
other spheres. The most extreme and concrete expressicn of 
this endeavour is the biological and educetional creation of 
one's own child. The child thus before 1t 1s born, 1s an 
expression of the urge of personality, insofar as the_ 
eexuel impulse, the sexual act itself are already express- 
fone of the strivings of personality. But not only biologically, 
also psychologically and characterologically is it 
Anevitable that we continue our personality in the child, 
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Since the ¢hild needs us for identification and for the 
development'of its own personality. The best which we 
_- ©8n do for .the child besides providing the necessary 
= identification in order to enable it to develop its own 3 


personality, seems to me to be the emancipation of the 
sexual impulse. Under the emancipation of the child's 

' sexual impulse, { would understand first of all, the leck | 

. Of a sexual education or sexual enlightenment in a - 
systematic way. it should remain the sphere in which the 
child can investigate, speculate, experiment and discover, 

without being controlled or examined by parents and 
educators. Neturally I do not meen that one should be. 
mysterious and hypocritical in gexual. things. But I also 
do not think that one ought to go too far in sexual 
education and enlightenment if one does not want to 
barricade the individuel from this sphere of personal 
self unfolding. Perhaps in this connection it is worthy 
of note that most children react negatively to sexual — 
enlightenment. That is, they do not accept the explana- 
tion, they do not want to learn from adults in this sphere, 
however eager to learn they otherwise might be. They 
prefer in this sphere the difficult but apparently more 
pleasurable way of gelf investigation or they prefer to 
get their knowledge from more natural sources than that 
of a systematic sex education. : 


Finally I would like to emphasize yet one more 
constructive element of the pedagogic situation. It seems 
to me of great importance because it 16 valuable for the 
development of the child as of the parents. The child 
certainly has to learn much from adults whether it is by 
means of identification or by means of a more conscious =~ — | 
systematic assimilation. But it is just as certain that 
parents and educetors cen learn from the child, indeed 
must learn if the child is to be a living valuable factor 
in their life and not merely an object for the gratifica- 
tion of egotistic impulses. Indeed there is no doubt that 
the child essentially influences our personality and its 
relationship to others, especially to the love object. It 
is for the parents to make the child's influence favourable 
and constructive on their personality and their relation to 


one another, 


Before mentioning what we can learn from the 
’ | “child, I would like to say how we can learn from the child. 
re By this I mean, the only snd for both sides the best way, 


namely that of identification. Also here from the 


undergtanding of the analytic situation we can learn 
something for the imorovenent of ‘the oedagogic situation. 
When and insofar as we are sble to Ldentify with the 
Child; shall we be able first of all *o understand the 
chiladsbut then also at the same time to avold a.too far , 
reaching projection of our personality on the child. Thig | 
identification with the child concerns - again as in the 


‘analytic situation ~ the emotional life. We understand 


the child so badly, se apparently ls the case, because we 
want to consider and interpret intellectually, its purely . 
impulsive and emotional manifestations. This is 
impossible and leads not only to not understanding the 
child, but what is still worse, to a Gomplete migunder- 
‘standing of his expressions. The difference lies not go 
much in the emotional life Ltself, but in the fact that 

in the child this 1s expressed sponteneousgly, whereas we 
have to motivate, justify, and interpret intellectually, 
our emotional life as well ag the child's; 


To this misunderstanding of the child's 
emotional life on the part of adults is contrasted another 
phenomenon, the consideration of which in the pedagogic 
Situation I maintain is just ag important. This is the 
child's incredibly subtle and peychologically correct 
reaction to all emotionel manifestations of the adult, 
however much the adults may try to hide or to intellectual | 
ize their true feelings. The child in ite young emotional 
life has an unerring instrument for the real understanding 
of the adult's emotional life. Hence in every pedagogic 
or educational situation one should be conscious of the- 
fact that it is impossible to deceive a child concerning 
the true feelings one cherishes towards the. same or to 
other persons. With thie presupposition, which seems to 
me raised beyond ali doubt, one shovld always behave 
as if the child knew everything which we ourselves know — 
at a given moment and in a given situation. This naturally 
ig not to be taken too literally, but one cannot otherwise 
or better describe the child's emotional, intuitive 
ability, and his reactions following from this. 


What so prevents us from a correct educational 
and therapeutic understanding, is the desire to understand 
intellectually. The correct understanding is one of 
intuition based on identification, whereas the 
intellectual understanding is agein projection to a 
certain degree, a compelling of the other to our own 
thought, to our own interpretation. In the pedagogic 


‘corresponds far more to the ideal educator. He will better 


situation this leeds just to migunderstending and to 


* resistance as in the anslytic situation. 


From these discussions we cash draw the following 
conclusione: The creative type, the strong personality 
which projects, is not fitted to be an educator, at least ve 
is not fitted for the education of the child. ‘The type 7 
Which identifies and the emotional life of which is . ke. 
influenced more from without than directed from within, a 


be able to sense the childigh emotional life and at the 
same time to give the child more opportunity and’ better 
material for identification. On the other hand, this type 
is less inclined to projection, that ig, less inclined to 
enforce its own personality on another. On the foundation 
of our cGarlier analysis of these two types, the projection 
type and identificetion type, it follows that in general 
the woman is the better educator for the child. She has © 
the ability to identify, especially in relation to the 
child with whom she is and was identical, and she has at 
the same time a childlike ard more natural emotional life 
which enables her to identify intuitively. 


When we said the strong creative personality 1s 
not suitable for en educator, we meant two things. First, 
the fact that the creative ability, the creative element 
easily fails with regard to living material, as the 
emotional loneliness of nearly all creative men snows. 

The Greek artist could indeed create men in marble after 
his own image, or according to his ideal, but he failed, as, 
the heroic symbol Prometheue shows, in the creation of 
living men who should be created in no one else's image but 
their own, 


The second point is this. Not only the really 
creative man fails in the crestion of real men, but also 
a definite situation intc which the ordinary man can get, 
may have the same bad educational result or eagily lead 
to it. I mean the parental situation, and in it 
particularly the father’s place. His biological and social 
position gives him the external characteristics of a. 
creative type without its inner strength and greatness. As 
one may notice, I here refer to the usual pecrele situas= 
tion, in which the parent represents the strong and power= 
ful, the child represents the weak and helpless. This 
situation easily leads the parents to a kind of creative- 
mania, which under certain conditions can be still more 
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Gengerous than the real creative urge to impress one's 
Own personality on to the chilé. we 

' - What the parents in their ow interest and in 
that of the children's herve to lsarn, is to resist the 
temptations to exploit this natural position of power in 
én emotional sense. Practically, it may not always be - 
possible, as the child's ego becomes stronger and tries to 
enforce itself on the parents, But as a rule this mis— 
behaviour in the child is elresdy a reaction to parental 
tyranny. When the child feels itself understood and loved, 
it will have no need of enforcing itself as a powerful 
factor asainst the parents or against the brothers and 
sisters. Ina word the pedagogic situation must be trang-= 
formed and developed into a mutually emotional relationship 
in which parents and children grow up with-and develop one’ 
another. 
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hie Chapter v. 
‘The Emotional Life 
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"FL11 thy heart therefrom, 
however great it be | 


And when ‘thou art wholly 
blest in feeling 


Call 1t what thou wilt, . 
Happiness, heart, love; God. 


I have no neme for it = 
Feeling ts everything." 


sa | 
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Goethe 


in the genetic part we studied the ego's develope 


ment from the object relationship, and-in the construction 
part, the effect on the external world of the mechanisms 
established in the ego. Now we want to. consider the 
force which keeps all. these processes going, and gives the 
impulse power to call these mechanisus. The force is 
nemely, the emotions. The human emotional life is thus . 
basically the centre and real sphere of psychology. In 
contrast to that part which is occupied with the study of 
the mechanisms, namely the ego-psychology, one could 
designate that part which 15 concerned with the emotional 
life as the "Thou-psychology", because 1t determines the 


relation to one’s fellow-men 4nd ut the seme time to reality 


in general. 


Perhaps we know least of all concerning this 
part of psychology, our own emotidnal life. Even psycho- 
analysis has contributed relatively little to the under- 
standing of the emotional life. This 16 shown in the 
mystical concept of the Unconscious, in which all feelings 
possible are brewed or mixed together as in a witches . 
Caldron, One has even got into the habit of speaking of 
unconscious feelings. This is less a linguistic than a 
psychological impossibility. By 1t 1s expressed a lack in 
the understanding of the emotions, in consequence of 
which everything emotional is comprehended in an 
"Unconscious". I sald the term unconscious feeling is not 
so much a linguistic impossibility, by which I referred to 
the interesting fact that the word "feeling" signifies for 
us something vague, indefinite, indefinable. In the 


psychoanalytic literature it is scarcely used, although in 
essence our whole emotional life rests on the feelings and 


ia directed by the feelings. The concept affect which 
was used in the early psychoanalytic literature, seems to 
imply and to signify something other than the concevt 
feeling, 1t is more what we call emotional. I would say 
first of all, that the effect does not designate the feel- 
ing itself, but an expression of feeling, as for example 
the anger affect, the hate affect. Further - and this is 
bound up with it - that what is described as affect 1s a 
pathologically intensified feeling which energetically 
demands. an outlet. (Pathologically 4g here meant in the 
original sense of the word "pathos".) Thus anxiety, 
Jealousy, hatred, are affects; love yearning,. hope are 
feelings. It has the appearance as if the affects were the 
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painful, pain releasing,. thus “netholorical" feelings, 
whereas what is designated as feeling in the real meaning 
of the word 1s of a more pleasurable nature. But this 


differentiation, although correct in # certain sense, is 
perhaps not fundemental enough,. Tor, ag an example we 
Speak of the guilt-feeling which is anything but pleasant. 
Therefore one might say that the guiltefeeling is an 
effect. But I. think there ig yet another criterion which 
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j But this definition at best characterizes the 
bearing of the feelings in the human emotional life and 

in psychology. They are those forces which bind us to our 
fellow beings and to the world. We see this clearly in the 
love feeling which unites our Ego with the other, with the 
Thou, with men, with the world, and so does away with all 
fear. But what is unicue in love ig, that beyond the 
fact of uniting, it rebounds on the ego. Not only, I love 
the other as my ego, as part of my Ego, but the other algo 
makes my ego worthy of love. The love of the Thou thus 
places a value on one's own Ego. Love abolishes egoism, 

it mergee the Self in the other to find it again enriched 
in one's own Ego. This unique projection and introjection 
of. feeling reste on the fact that one can-really only love 
the one who accepts our own Self as it is, indeed will not 
have it otherwise than it-is, ana whose Self we accent as 
4G is. But at the same time we Go not hold firmly on to 
this our Self, but we deveion it in that by means of 
4dentification we form ourselves according to the ideal of 
the Thou. This conforming to the love ideal of the Thou 
does not occur, however, through conscious work of — 
adjustment, indeed 1s not to be attained at all through 
this, but it occurs emotionally through identification. 


The analysie of the love-feeling showed us that — 
in essence it rests on identification. Perhaps the love- 
feeling even creates the ability to identify, it certainly 
increases it. In this senge the love-feeling would be the 
gate to the world of reality. It begins in the child?’ s 
feeling towards the mother and in all phases of Life;g.n 
all its manifestations it proves to be decisive for our 
relationship to the outer world. But this study of the 
love-feeling teaches something else. The feeling 1s some- 
thing which rests absolutely on reciprocity, i.e., has 
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identification not merely for its vréguopesition, but also 
has as its aim, the set’ 
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ving vo of an ldentity. 


We can here supplement, discuss and theoretically 
base,-the earlier definition that the feeling is some- 
thing uniting. It 16 easily understood that all tender 

feelings and particularly the emotion of love, aim at 
‘reciprocity and, as & rule, cannot only be gratified, but 
also increased and permanently maintained when the other 
fosters and expresses the same feelings. It becomes a 
purely inner problem, when the other has not the same 
feelings, or at. least we seem to miss them in the other. 
Then in our emotionel life, by means of our feelings, we 
esteblish what is lacking, namely, the identity which in 
ape ee does not exist or, dees not satisfy us. In having 
to admit this, or in other words, when the function of 
feeling for uniting and identifying has failed, then there 
results the "pathological" expression of feeling which we 
call affect. It may be that there is no real feeling of — 
reciprocity, or it may be also that we cannot establish 

it by means of inner substitution. In either case, dis- 
appointment follows, i.e., the percenvtion that the feeling 
is not returned. The reaction to this perception of being 
disunited is the feeling of isolation, separation, which 
manifests itself as the affects of anxiety, hatred. 


Before going further in the discussion of the 
emotional life, I would like to propose the following 
distinction in its terminology. The reciprocal feelings, 
especially in the sphere of the love life, which may also 
lead to & mutual phygical expression of these feelings, I 
would like to designate as sensations. These sensations 
are specially contrasted totimpurely inner annoyance, goes 
the admission that the uniting force is not present or 
has failed. But at the same time the affect tries to 
deny even the tendency, the attempt to unite, indeed as it 
were tries to deny the object of the same. In other words, 
we distinguish between three kinds of manifestations of . 
feeling, two external and one purely internal. The 
external ones are either uniting pleasurable sensations or 
“separating, painful affects; the internal one is what we 


call emotional. 


The emotional life, the expression of feeling, 


and the affect reactions, seem to reflect in a purely 
psychical sphere, a procesé which in earlier statements I 


have described as the adjustment to reality by means of 


Genial. Thére I attennted to show the influence of this 
denial mechani sn on cortain psychological proceeses such 
as memory, thought, phentesy. The connection of the 
emotional life with denial was also mentioned there end 
here shall be followed up closer. 


in doling this we shall start best of all from 
the sphere of purely inner feeling. As we have said it 
ig a matter of establiching emotionally an identity which 
in reality does not exist or does not satisfy. The feele . 
ing or emotion in this inner sense amounts to a denial 
of the lack of identity. The feeling says; this identity 
between me and the other exists because it exists in mes 
Often enough a very strong feeling can release in the other 
exactly the same feeling, the corresponding emotional 
reaction, This then leads to a pleasurable sensation 
because it objectifies a merely inner identity. The 
recognition of the non-exietence of this identity leads, 
as we have said to a painful feeling, the expression of 
which we designate affect, and which signifies the 
acknowledgement of a non-identity, of a difference. The 
inner feeling which lies between the gretifying sensation 
and the ungratifying affect, 1s more pleasurable (for 
example, longing, hope), but yet ig not quite free from 
painful elements. These obviously correspond to the 
occasional and partial perception of the process of denial. 


With the perception of the real difference appears the an 


painful affect of separstion. 


Denial itself. begins at the primitive level as 
an attempt to designate everything different from the ego, 
everything non-ego, everything painful as et the same time ~ 
non-existent, obviously in order to avoid pain or admitting 
pain. Formerly I have shown that this result is not 
attained, because the process of denial is in itself pain- 
ful or, secondarily, causes pain. Denial is a first attempt 
to disavow that which is unattainable for the ego, and to 
annihilate thet which is peinful. Only when this attempt 


fails 1s the ego compelled to another kind of defense against 


-pain, the most important of which is that of identification. 
But denial is a much more primitive mechanism than 
‘ddentification. Denial says, that which causes me pain 

does not exist; identification eliminates this source of 
pain by assimilating it in one's own ego. This process |. 
can go so far age to introject this source of pain into one's 
own ego and so it is transformed into a source of pleasure, 
this being the mechanism of masochism. 
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Whien we understend enotilon as a denial of. the 
difference, that is, as an attempt to establish within, an 


-identity which dogs not exist or does not satisfy 


externally, then we’understand at once one of the most 
remarkable characteristics of the emotional life. In the 
analysis of the analytic situation and of the emotional 
life in general, we find that the individual is inclined 
to nothing so much as to hide even from himself or to deny 
his feelings. In other words not to admit to himself, nor 
to others, that he cherishes this or that feeling. This 
is one of the most conspicuous characteristics in. the 
emotional life, particularly of neurotically unadjusted 
individuels, and hitherto according to my knowledge has 
found no explanation. As the feeling is an attempt to 
establish within oneself an externally lacking identity 
with another, then. we can understand why one is so much 
ashamed of one's feelings and therefore wants to hide them 
not only from the other but even from oneself. This seens 
to me to explain the feeling of shame in general or why go 


-Mmany neurotics feel ashamed when there 1s no apparent 


reason for it, the shame being an emotional reaction to 


_the recognition end admission of feelings that are one- 


sided. In other words, one is ashamed of having feelings 


at all if they are not reciprocated. The uripleasant feel- 


ing of shame. agesin being an emotional reaction to the 


‘realization of difference, of separation. 


-This denial of, one's own feelings manifests 


““4tself in different forms and in different spheres. The 


most important seems to me to be the sexual sphere; not 
only because it plays a large part in the human life, but 
aisgo because in, the nsychoanalytic doctrine it has been 
misunderstood. As in paychoanalysis so much is spoken of 
impulses where it would be better to say emotions, an 
important relation between the emotional life and the 
sexual life has been overlooked. Certainly sexuality is 


-@ sphere in which the feelings find their emotional out- 


let; this occurs in the form of pleasurable sensations. 
But just as frequently is the sexual life a means of sav- 
ing emotional expenditure, of hiding the feelings, or of 


fattaining the end on a primitive physical level instead 


of on an emotional ons. 


We can best study this in the analytic situation. | 
We gee there, by reason of the situation belng onesided, 


-all these processes being enacted in clear form. Before 


everything we see the function of the feeling as a uniting 


factor aiming at the establishment of identity; the 
-patient has such strong emotional feclings not only be- 
Cause they are roused and then inhibited, but algo on 
thet account of himself supyvlys the feelings of the 
partner in his own emotional life. This we do generally 
in our phantasiés, shout which moreover, the humen being 
is just as much ashamed ag of his feelings. Hence we 
see the patient resisting the verbalizetion of his feel- 
ings and wanting to admit them in emotional reactions. 
But the realization of his desires 1n the analytic situa- 
tion would be destructive because 1% might’ prevent him 
from an inner emotional solution of his conflicts. 


But the emotional solution of his conflicts “ 
consists in cancelling the denial of his feelings and his 
whole emotional life. That is, in the analytic situation 
he has to admit that he has feelings and moreover, not - 
only emotionally but elso verbally. But in doling so at 
the same time he cancels the blocking of his emotions 
which he learns to express at least verbally. The ~ 
therapeutic significance of thig emotional releage, lies 
in the fact that the patient learns to express feelings 
without their being reciprocated; just as a means of 
self expression. In other words, he learns to renounce 
the establishment of identity, and thig enables him to y 
accept the different one, to be objective. So the patient 


in the analytic situation learns through acceptance of his 
own emotional Self to accept the other, 1.e., learns to 


adjust to the external world foreign to his ego, without 
reacting to it by affectively denying it or by emotionally 
identifying with it. He learns to accept the fact that not 
everything is the ego, that there is also a Thou or other 
egos, whom he has to accent without wanting by a complicated 


ego process to destroy or devour them. 


In the genetic psychology, in speaking of the . 
anxiety problem, I have also discussed the question raised 
by Freud as to whether or not all affects are perhaps 
revroductions, and there I pointed out that this would 
“explain their painfulness. I meant by that, that an 
intense affect might not only be the reaction to the actual 
stimulus, but at the same time might be a reaction to a 
similar and earlier experienced situation. In this 
connection one could go still further and say that the affect 
itself 1s a memory, a reminiscence of an earlier experienced 
trauma. In this sense all feeling would be painful, the 
emotional -iife itself painful, apart from what particular 


emotions are concerned. This seems to be proved by 
experience. For even the not predominantly painful 
emotions of love, yearning, hope, have also their vain- 
ful -side. The pleasurable element comes only secondarily 
into the emotional life, namely insofar as one succeeds 

in realizing in another reciprocity of feeling and in 
expressing it emotionally. In this, however, the pleasure 
is less of a positive quality than 6 result of the free- 
ing from an inner tension, thus egain an unburdening of 
the ego. The real pleasure in it ‘igs purely an ego satig-e 
faction in that 1% expresses the pleasing perception that . 
we succeeded in arousing the identical feeling in the other. 


The affect thus originally seems ta be the 
painful reaction to a trauma, a privation. Or, generally 
speaking, it is the painful reaction, to the tnner percep-= 
tion that the object is different from our ego, ig a non- 
€go, or reality, and hence it is painful. The most 
primitive affect of. thig kind 1s anxiety or fear, which 
represents the most general ‘reaction to everything foreign 
to the ego. The feeling trys to remove this isolating 
result, in that it esteblishes an inner identity which was 
missing externally. There is one oarticular feeling which 
scems to have the special ability for doing this, namely 
the guilt-feeling. This expleing the great importance 
which both theoretically and prectically 1s attached to 
the guilt-feeling. I think the guilt-feeling occupies a 
special position among the emotions, as a boundary | | 
phenomenon between the pronounced vainful affects which 
separate and the more pleasurable feelings which unite. 
it is related to the painful separating affects of anxiety 
and hate. But.in its relation to gratitude and devotion 
which may extend to self-sacrifice it belongs to the 
strongest uniting feelines we know. As the guilt—feeling 
occupies the boundary line between the painful and 
pleasureable, between the severing and uniting feelings, 
it 1s also the most important representative of the 
relation between the inner and the outer, the Ego and the 
Thou, the Self and World. 


This ambivalent or better, this ambiguous 
character of the guilt-feeling is most clearly exvressed 
in the part it plays in the love life and which we have 
mentioned in our discussion of the same. Ag the guilt- 
feeling certainly disturbs the harmony in love, prevents 
emotional identification or identity, which separates the 
lovers, yet in this same sohere we also see clearly its 


not only makes the real separation impossible but it hag 
positive uniting qualities, in that it compelg one to 
devote oneself to the object, to surrender to the Object, 
inthe light of our doctrine of the emotions one might 
say that the Guilt-feeling 1s a phenomenon of confession. 
But not in the concrete sense that one admits a definite 
‘guilt or obligation ag such, but.4t 18 an admission of 
love, of feeling in general, In other words, the guilt 
corresponds to an sbolishing of the denial of feeling: 
For many, especially the neurotic types, the guilt-feeling 
.1s the only way of expressing the feelings at all, in 
other words, the only form in which they can express their 
feelings, thus edmit them at all in the feeling of guilt \ 
or shame. | 


uniting, binding power, he guilt-feeling often enough 


. This consideration leads to another problem, 
hamely the relation of the emotional life to the character 
type. in the analysis of character we have neglected this 
relation, having been more occupied with the presuppositions . 
énd mechenitsms of character formetion than with its impulse 
force. In taking the emotional life into consideration we 
must also estimate its relation to the mechanisms of 
projection and identification. We have not actually said — 
it, but it is clear thet what is projected is the feeling, 
and also what one identifies with is the feeling; further 
it is clear that identification occurs by meang of the | 
feelings. The seme must naturally hold good for projection. 
The only difference being that identification résta on the | 
perception of identity in feeling, whereas projection has 
for its presupposition the perception of the difference in 
feeling. In other words, the identity which the ego tries 
to establish in the other by means of projection ig an 
identity of feeling, and identification ig the pleasurable 
affirmation of this perception of the emotional identity. 
If one likes, it is an introjection. We have hitherto 

‘avoided the use of the term introjection, because it means 
something only with regard to the emotional life. For that 
which can be “introjected", that is, can be taken in to the 
ego as it were from without, is obviously only feeling. 


If after these discussions we now consider the 
relation of the emotional life to the character type, then 
we come up against a new problem. This problem 1s the 
intensity or quantity of fecling as distinct from the . 
Quality, the kind of feeling. If we consider the projective 


or introjective type Trom an emotional viewpoint, we can 


- do so only in terms of Quantity or intensity. We must 


say that the projective type apparently has not different 
Kinds_of feelings, but only stronger feelings of the same 
Kind as the identification type. And by means of pro- 
Jection he wante to establish in the other, not so much 
the same feeling as the sane intensity of feeling, at the 


‘Same time, which also necessitates the same exoression of 


feeling in the other. Here new questions arise. First, . 
what determines the greater intensity of the emotional life, 
or is it really only a greater intensity, and if not, what 
besides compels the one type to project, the other to 
introject feclings; finally are there two’ such fundamentally 
different types at ell, or are there not rather different 
ways of reaction, the predominance of which determine the 
one or other type? ao 
Naturally we can aspire to no solution of these 
fundamental problems of psychology, within the border of 
these arguments which are just roughly outlined, But we 
only want to refer to some observations. It seems. quite 
certain that there ere individuals with stronger and — 
richer emotional life than others, and just as certain, 
that the intensity of the emotional life is somehow 
connected with the strength of the impulses. But this igs 
no real psychological problem as long as the impulse life 
end emotional life correspond to one another. The 


psychological problem begins with the question as to what 


the individual of originally stronger impulse: disposition 
does with his rich emotional life; as to whether he 
accepts it and expresses 1% freely or whether he dentes 

it or projects it. Exverience seems to show the following 
paradoxical reletion. The richer, that is the more varied 
end complete the individual's emotional life is, the less 
4g he a@riven to vrojection, the more will he incline to 
identification and be able to get his outlet and satis- 
faction in identifying himself with the emotions of the 
other. Again the narrower and more restricted the 
individual's emotional life is, the more intense will be 
his fewer emotions; the less will he be inclined for and 
Capable of identificetion the lack of which he has to 
compensate for by projection. Also here projection proves 
to be a compensatory mechanism for the adjustment of an 
inner lack; identification on the other hand is: an 
exoression of abundance, of the desire for union, for 
alliance, for sharing. 
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ahe projective tyoe 1a thus to & certain degree 
F poor in emotion, but Vhe few feelings he has are as a 
a = Consequence Stronger beceuge the inpulse-.energy 18 so to 
Bay undivided, in other words is more concentrated. But 
z the identification type has a richer emotional life which 
; i8 less intense not so much in itself as in its 
_ Sxpressiona. The intensity of expression seems less in 
“the identifying type, becsuse it 18 a matter of mutual 
giving and taking in relation to the other. The projection 
type seems to give more but thig Siving is no real gift, 
‘ it is the gift of a poor man who pretends to be wealthy, 
. wao so to say, only gives in order to be able to take back 
a  @gain. The identification type gives more just because he 
‘does not take, os he himself is rich enough. One night 
=“ now think that these two types would exactly supolement 
one another emotionally. But often experience shows this — 
ig-not the case. Also in the gocial sphere, riches 
cannot always give what the poor man needs; still less can ~ 
* _ the poor man aiways take whet riches can give him. The ~— 
same holds good to a greater degree in the emotional life. 
And here we come back again to the earlier problem of 
quality and quantity of emotion. What the projection type 
relatively poor in emotion looks for and needs, is Ps 
@pparently not the tender and rich emotional -scale of the 
identification type, but hie own limited intensity of 
feeling. On the-other hend, what the identification 
type looks for and needs 1s the variety and tenderness in 
feeling corresponding to his own emotional counterfeit in 
at the other, and only biologically and characterologically | 
is compelled to the compiimentary type. - 


Here we find again the seme paradox which seems 

to be characteristic of human psychology. The projective 
type who expresses his feelings, indeed exhibits then, , 
seems characterologically to be the one who gives, but re 
psychologically is the one who receives, takes back again. : 
The introjective type who hides his feeling more, but. 
=. shares it in silence with the other, 1s really the one who 
A gives, who. not only does net take, but gives 1n addition. 

What he edds is however the same feeling, thus quality, 
: whereas the projective type looks for the same quantity, 
Bee intensity. Thus we see in the sohere of the emotional 
ok life that to the mechanisms of projection or identification 
corresponds emotionally the giving and taking types, in 
whieh the guilt-feeling again overates. 
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the sex act and act of procreation, the man 1s the giver, 


finally the man again seems to be the one who gives, the 


This leads to a discussion of the connestion 
Detween the emotional life and the true Self. It seems 
thet our true Self 1s the emotional self which . 
Characterologicaily i168 not expressed but rather ig 
hi@éen, This’ true.emotionel celf again seems to be 
closely connected with the biological ego. Speaking quite 
ecnerally the man represents the projective, taking type, 


. the woman the introjective, giving type. Accordingly 


again speaking generally, the man hes the poorer, the 
woman the richer feeling and as a rule the woman is the 
One who gives emotionally, the man the one who takes. At 
the physiological level it is agein reversed as seen in 


the woman the receiver. In the characterological sphere 


woman théfho receives. In other words, -when. we compare 

the three spheres being considered, namely the biological, 
ne emotional, and the characterological, the following 
gcheme for man and women results. The man seems to be , 
Dlologically and charecterclogically the one who Gives, 

but in the real emotional sohere, nemely in feeling, he 
proves to be the one who takes, the projective type. The 
woman on the other hand biologically and cheracterologically 
appears to be the one who receives, but emotionally proves 
to be the one who gives, the identification type. . re, 


in these conflicts of the emotional life manf- 
fested in the individual himself, as well as also in his 
relation to the sex partner ~ or in the corresponding type 


_in general = we see the guilt-feeling overating as a 


balancing mechanism. Only it does not always function 
successfully, because the tyves are too mixed and the con- 
ditions in general too complicated. The guilt-feeling 
enables the woman to receive what she wants to give and 
forces the men to give where he wants to take. This may 


“be the case in either the biological, characterological, 


or emotional soheres. But what hes been said of the sexes 
is valid for the human types in general corresponding to 
them. The guilt-feeling unites not only the biological ego 
with the biological Thou, i.e., helps the ego to acceot the 
Bex role even though it is not in harmony with the emotional 
Or characterological type. But besides the guilt-feeling 

is & still more important factor in one's own emotional 

life in that it trere unites the contradictory tendencies of 
Giving and taking, of domination and submission, indeed : 
makes it possible for these tendencies to exist side by side. 


this realization in the senea 
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In other words the guilt-fecling represents an essentially . 
Narmonizing factor in the og0, in that 1t there unites 
emotionally the biological Self with the often enough. 


‘contradictory characterological ego, and this role of 


uniting or combining only continues further in relation to 
the object. The production of the guilt-feeling is thus 
&@ necessary process of fermentation in our character 


‘development from the biological ego to the emottonal 


expression of personality.’ This balancing function of the 
guilt-feeling fails where it is too strong, thugs again as 
& rule, in the projective type with its intense emotions, 
apart from whether this tyoe belongs to a man or woman. 
And it fails because there, where it ig too strong, 41t 
exercises its sevarating function instead of operating 
unitingly in the meaning of inner feeling. 


Thus the guilt-feeling seemg to have the function 
of balancing the inner conflict between wanting to take 
and having to give, between wanting to dominate and having 
to submit, in a word between the biological and the 
characterological ego. In the terminology of our ego ‘ 
psychology one could also say that the guilt-feeling gros 
out of the conflict between the tendency to project and 
the necessity to identify. From the analysis of the ~ 
analytic situation as from that of the love reletion, we 
have leerned that when projection oversteos its mark, 1t. 
then creates the guilt-feeling. Identification on the 
other hand does away with the guilt—feeling, abolishes it. 


' Projection leads inevitably to guilt-feeling because it 


makes use of the other, i1.¢€., compelea or at least does not 
consider the other. Identification removes the guilt-feeling 
because it signifies an understanding of the other, a love 
for, @ sharing with, the other. Frojection creates guilt, 
because it is based on the denial of the other Self, 
identification liberates one from it because it is a 
recognition of the other. 


The relation of these two fundamental mechanisns 
to the emotions can be formulated in the following way. 
What is projected, as we have stated, is without doubt the 
feeling; in the same way identification occurs 
emotionally and by means of feeling. Both mechanisms of 
oro jection and identification, aim at establishing a 
purely emotional identity, which 1s only realized in one 


le situation, namely in the mutual love emotion. And 
oe : f : stions and affects of the love 
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meres AITE€ Bives‘pléacure. Ail. Other. realizations of emotion 
|? le which are unloaded ag aivects, are of a separating nature 
us » @nd Cause pain. Therefore the sexual sphers in which the 
: | ~— feelings and affects are experienced Dleasurably 15 by 
a far the most important. What psychoanalysis has called — 
a dibido" seems to be nothing else then this pleasurable | 
a - Way of experiencing emotional gensations; the unloading 

“ _ Of affects on the other hand 1s more of an ego reaction. 


This pleasurable feeling 18 most frequently realized in 

| the sexual ephere (to which Freud wants to restrict mrp a 
38 but it is possible also in other svheres (as Jung has — 
a maintained). But the experience of the pleasurable feel- 
— ~- sng is not only bound to the above mentioned positive 
cy conditions, but just as much to the lack of a negative 

factor, namely the guilt-feeling; or more correctly one - 
might say to the lack of that Plus in guilt-feeling which 
: oe goes beyond the anount necessary for the balancing of 
~-. inner conflicts. fhe pleasurable emotion can then be 
re experienced only when projection and identification, 
Y « Giving and teking, domination and submission, the dis- 
A. charge of emotion sid effect, are operative from both 
a sides together, and in one enother, to the same degree 
= and at the same time. Then no plus of guilt-feeling can 
= arise, but this does not mean that no guilt-feeling is 
<< oresent, for without it such a mutual harmonization would 4 
> be impossible... Under the most favourable conditions - °  ~ 
5s where the pleasurable feelings arise, it is the uninhibited 
eS | -emotional expression of the true Self which is just ag : 
‘ pas: spontaneously returned by ‘the other and hence makes 
mn ' possible the acceptance of the purely egoistic emotions 

of pleasure, without being disturbed by the guilt-feeling, 


“dl In other words, it ie not the lack of the guilt-feeling a 
ue which makes it possible to experience and accept pleasure, a 
—  . ~but it is the utilizetion of the inevitable guilt-feeling Gan 
x for the purpose of an inner balance, chiefly for the a 
eS purpose of attaining the love identification with the ef 
—. other. | 

ee In all these emotional processes, besides the 

ee ' problem of quality and quantity, there is added yet another 


factor which plays an important role, peed Met: 

actor. it is easily seen and is confirmed by daily 
aa, that in the emotional life, a too-early or too- 
late is just‘as important as a too-much or too-little. 
This experience again only confirms the fact that feeling 
rests absolutely on reciprocity or psychologically exoressed, 


_ 


Strives for the establishment of an inner identity. The 


feeling of the other should be the seme in quality and 


quantity as well as temperally. But eeyond this the 
whole-problen of time in general seems to me to be an 
emotional problem, a thought which I can here only mention 
without going further into its detail, ‘But I refer to 


/ the daily experience of how our feeling of time changes 


with our general emotional attitude or aa we say our moods, 
ft eleo refer to the well-known fact that all disturbances 
in the emotional life, which heve been described ag 
neuroses, show an essential characterietic, which indicate 
& disturbance in the sense of time. These neurotic 
patients mostly complain of the fact that they think too 
much in the past, and worry about the future, instead of 
living in the present. Another typ, the impulsive, on - 
the other hand lives sxclusively in the moment and bothers 
too little about the future consequence of his actions. 
However, in every case it is clear that the kind and 
degree of our emotions determines our relation to time 

and to times, nenely the present, past and future; in 
other words, that the feelings determine our whole attitude 
to life and experience. 
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It is the merit of peychoanalysis to have 
recognized the neuroses as disturbances of the emotional 
life. But if the painfvl emotions which we designate as 
affects in the pathological meaning of the word, are the 
causes of suffering, then 1t 1s easy to see where the 


healing process must start, and in what it consists. The 


excess of painful emoticons which'we call suffering, 
according to our idea, comes from the fact that the 
Smotional life fails.in its task asa uniting factor, As 
&@ consequence of this the emotion of separation, of 


isolation, becomes conscious to us as pain or as we say 


as agony. Its essential symotoms are anxiety or an- 
excess of guilt-feeling, or the feeling of inferiority, 
but in every case a feeling of isolation,-of being 
different from the other. | ' 


Hence the therapeutic formula seems easy to 
prescribe: the emotional life must again function in a 
uniting instead of in e disuniting way, in place of the 
feeling of isolation must avneax the feeling of union, in 
place of the emotional percevtion of difference must be 
identity. This must gradually take place first of all 
with one individual, then with others and finally with the 
world of reality. As one can easily see,-the establishment 
or re~establishment of this uniting element occurs in love. 
But this formula is neither so banel as it seems nor yet 
s0 easy in its application, if one only remembers how 
complicated the emotion of love was found to be. Thére are 
in it elements of tenderness, devotion, submission, 
gratitude, to which are contrasted the egoistic impulsive 
ego-strivings such as cruelty, domination, jealousy and 
the desire for possession. 


The emotion of love as such, is in itself an 
absorbing, uniting feeling which paralyses the mere ego- 
strivings. But in consequence of this its character, it 
may easily overdo it and then it leads to compensatory 
Manifestations which we then heve to deal,with in such 
characteristics as bondage, masochistic submission and 
self-sacrifice. Here already we have an important 
fundamental principle of every kind of psychotherapy. As 
in the dynamics of the emotions it is always a question of 
a too-much or too-little, there are at least two pro- 
nounced types of patients, each of which needs a little 


a iis ye 


aifferent means of helo. On the whole, the vatient hag 
either too much GEO or too little: too many inhibitions 
or too few, according as there is too much or too little 
projecsion or identificstion, too much or too little 
guilt-—fecling, etc. But what in every case 1s lacking 
is the real love emotion which makes for harmony within, 
with itself and at the seme time externally unites in - 
harmony with the other, the Thou. 


So in @ well balanced love emotion, the other, 
the Thou is without doubt necessary, beceuge the Thou 
justifies the ego. The Thou: belongs Just as. much 
biologically as psychologically and characterologically, 
1.¢., ethically, to the ego, and theravy which has to 
establish the Thou emotion can be applied in each of 
these spheres. Therapy is most effective when if 
accomplishes this in all spheres at the same time. But 
therapy should not be restricted to the sexual sphere, 
it should also take into account the other spheres. For 
the ethical conflict is inseparable from the sexual 
conflict and the conflicts can just as well be approached 
from the ethical as from the sexual side. The question as 
to how in psychoanalysis an over-estimation of the sexual 
factors arose, leads to the discussion of connections, 
which are of fundamental importance for the theraveutic 
problem. In essence it is the medical viewpoint which is 
responsible for this attitude. In most neuroses the most 
remarkable symptom is the disturbance of the patient's 
sex and love life, aleo the patient's own complaints are 


“mostly related to this. If we remind ourselves of the . 


earlier statements concerning tne love life, and bear in 
mind the part in it played by the sexual function, then 
we can easily understand what that signifies. It is 
nothing else than that. the individual, as we stated, in 
the disturbances of his emotional life, in what we cal 
the crises of ego develowment, has resorted to sexuality 
as en outlet and means of cure. It is the same mechanism 
which we see in the analytic situation where the patient 
always tries to avoid the emotional solution of his 
conflict. In life it is exactly the same. Paces 
| 7 A4golate the ego, it seems to be the 
See ccana Of cure to seek a. epee idaeelonie sai 
he love emotions. But gine 
Ga citale art ioe aebabie of the love emotion, otherwise 
they could not have got into the ego crises, they seek the 


uniting element ‘in the physical instead of-1n the emotional 


— 
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sphere. This naturally does not only solve the emotional 
problem, -but in consequence of the guilt feeling it only 
increases it. When patients come for help as a rule they 
present the sexual conflict and the guilt problem, But 
the sexual conflict may already be considered ag afailing 
in an attempt to recover from an ego crisis and the 
Manifest guilt feeling is a proof of the failure, but at 
the same time the proof that it is a question of an 
ethical conflict in the ego, ) 


The physician to whom such a state of affairs 
is presented, sees naturally only the disturbances of the 
sexual life and even when he recognizes the ethical part 
.in the conflict, he does not know how to deal with it, for 
ethics is no vart of the medical study, and sn it is not 
his affair. On the other hand, the sexual function ig 
something physical about which the doctor hag Learned, 
although the last decades have shown how much the medical 
study has neglected the human side of the sexual life in 
favor of the biological and anatomical sideg. Also Freud 
began with a purely medical treatment of the sexual life, 
for he ordered patients to stop certain sexual practices 
which he had recognized as harmful. In many cases this 
proved to be efficacious and was a good therapeutic idee. 
But in many cases it remained ineffective or in its 
application was not at all adequate. Along the path which 
Freud has taken far from this medical point of departure, 
leading even to the creation of a psychoanalytic world 
view, he hag indeed never completely overcome the medical 


viewooint. 


What psychoanalysis in its development from the 
sexual trauma to the guilt feeling has shown, is the 
knowledge that the so-called neuroses are not a medical 
problem, but a human problem, which cannot be conceived 
from a purely medical point of view. In other words, the 
neuroses is no disease in the medical meaning of the 
word, but an emotional suffering, primarily no disturbance 
of the sexual function, but of the ego function. Indeed 
the symotoms of the neuroses, esvecially those of a 
sexual nature, might be considered just.an pee to heal 

or man 
these ego crises, similarly ag oir aehen ar aueedea une ed ae 
processes of the psychoses. Just as 
dream as a "guardian of sleep" which only sometimes fails, 
so generally speaking one might consider the neurotic 
reactions or symptoms as guardians of health, or as 
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Manifestations of self preservation. They warn the 
individual that something is wrong in his emotional life, 
Just as a slight physical pain may indicate the beginning 
of & severe illness. 


But as little as the dream succeeds in preserv- 
ing sleep, so just as little does the symptom warn the 


individual and save his health. For the symptom is not 


only a warning but also a sign that some kind of a 
destructive process has already begun. Here then is where 
therapy comes in. Whereas the medical therapy in general 
aims at preventing the destructive process by removing its 
Cause, psychotherapy on the other hand is somewhat differ— 
ent. Certainly we also endeavour to alleviate the 

suffering, but emotional suffering with regard to its cause 
and effect is different from physical suffering. First of 
ali, we cannot entirely remove the cause of emotional suffer-— 
ing even when we find it, because it ig in the nature of the 
human emotional life. The emotionsl life itself is full of 
suffering and pain, and therefore it can be only a question 
of the more or less. To want to prevent emotional suffering 
would be to uproot the emotional life, aa really the Indian 
doctrine of healing attenpts in practice, the Christian 
Goctrine in certain of its dogmas, and the psychotic, attempt 
in their deadened emotions. 


All this ana still more proves to be the 
individual's own theraveutic attempt to remove by the root 
the foundation of all human suffering, namely the life of 
the emotions and feelings. If one may compare these - 
attempts to a surgical operation then there are other ways 
of spontaneous therapy of Self help which are of a more 
calming and liberating nature. These means of help do not 
pretend to uproot the cause of the evil, the emotional life, 
but they accept 1+, affirm it and sttempt to give it . 
liberating possibilities of expression. In a word they are 
cathartic. But they unburden only temporarily and have to 
be applied again and again, accordingly they are in the 
nature of a permanent therapy and not of a casual one. To 
this category of therapeutic means belongs first of all 
love, further the enjoyment of art and the artistic pro- 
duction, as production in general, no watter in what sphere. . 
To it algo belong the pleasure in knowledge in the 
intellectual sphere, religious ecstasy in the emotional 
sphere; indeed all ecstatic states from the love emotion to 
drunkenness have only one and the same purpose, namely, that 


of deadening pains We see here clearly. how these two 
therapeutic tendencies, the destructive and the liberating, 
correspond to the two carlier mentioned fundamental sides 
of our emotional life, namely the uniting and the separate 
ing. The surgical therapy is uprooting and isolates the 
individuel emotionally, as it tries to deny the emotional 
life. The cathertically liberating therany is uniting, 
seeks and finds the same emotions in the Thou, in one"g 
fellow beings and thus shares with them both suffering and 
Joye The one therapy attempts relief from within, the 
other looks for relief from without, 
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As we see, these two kinds of spontaneous psycho= 
therapy correspond to the two types which we have described 
as the projection and identification types. Now al though 
these types in reality sre not so sharply Gistinguished, the 
mechanisms lying at their foundation simultaneously working 
with and ageinst one another, yet consciously applied therapy 
has to take them into consideration. It will depend’ on the 
predominance of ‘one or the other tendency, in a word on the 
type, as to what kind of therapy the patient needs. In the 
‘sphere of physicel suffering, according to the kind of 
severity of the illness, not only different means of Help, 
but also different kinds of therapy are used. But with 
regard to emotional suffering, the view that everything "can 
be cured from one point" seems to predominate. This 
similarity may occur with regard to the desired result, 
hamely, the alleviation of the emotional suffering. But 
the way in which this ig attained in the case of individuals 
of different types, 1s different. The type who projects 
too much hag to learn to affirm, he who ig too much 
inhibited has to learn to express the emotions. But this 
learning results in s most remarkable way paychologically. 
Above all it does not occur intellectually, but emotionally, 
1.@., by means of identification. But the necessary 
understanding is also not gsined purely intellectually, but 
by means of projection which teaches us to recognize our 
- true Self in the mirror of the other. The essential factor 
Of this healing process, namely the learning, as a whole 
results emotionally, that 1s, agein through suffering. Ina. 
word psychotherapy, as attempted artifically by psychoanalysis, 
does not remove emotional suffering, but only teaches the 
patients how to bear the inevitable suffering. Indeed in 
regard to the primal source of suffering, the emotional life, 
psychotherapy often enough is more painful than the original 
suffering itself. But moreover this is not seldom the case 


in the sphere of therepy in general. For the recognition 
and acceptance of the emotional. life 1s iteelf painful and 
this pain has originally led to the destructive tendency 

to uproot it. The patient perhaps suffers less after the 
therapeutic experience, but 16 18 certain that now he hag 
learned to more easily bear suffering, 1t may be in 
recognizing it as inevitable or it may be that 1t seems lesa 
compared with what he has been through. 


But again this is also only one side of the 
problem. The patient learns not only to suffer or rather 
to bear suffering, he also learns to love, that 13, to 
endure his emotional life and to express it. In a word 
psychotherapy again gives both, namely pleasure and pain 
without doing away with conflict, without making pleasure 
undesirable, without making pain avoidable. But it can and 
should do something else. We said previously, that the aim 
of organic therapy, is the removal of the cause of suffer- 
ing; and in this sense therapy as such is negative. Psycho- 
analysis can teach us that psychotherapy cannot sspire to 
such a claim, for the evil is suffering, and its cause is 
our emotional life which we cannot remove, indeed can 
scarcely influence anyhow. Hence in the emotional sphere 
41t would be better not to speak of therapy at all but of 
psychology, which means psychologically guiding, in the 
meaning of a pedagogic guidance, which rests on emotional 
identification and becomes effective through love and 
suffering. What this guidance in this sense can and should 
have as its aim is not the removal of the cause of suffer- 
ing, of the emotional life, but to make means of expression 
accessible to the emotional life, or to provide them.. In 4 
word a psychical cure can be effective only insofar as 1% 
is constructive. In the sphere of the emotional life there 
can be no destructive surgical therapy, but the inhibited 
tendencies which are libereted eeek means of expression 
which have to be directed so that they do not operate 
destructively. For in the emotional life, there 1s a com- 
pensatory tendency which nowhere else dominetes so strongly 
and which expresses itself dynamically, as soon as the 
inhibitions are liberated or become less. Indeed also in 
the biological sphere, there is a similar compensatory 
tendency, the utilization of which hes been Aus cietce by 
Wilhelm éstwald, for healing purposes in the sphere of 
physical suffering. There 1t 1s possible, but can also be 
lacking, and a cure can also result without compensation. 
But in the emotional sphere, this is I belive not possible, 
and this is the reason why psychotherapy can be only 


constructive, and then 1% has little in common with therapy 


- && understood medically. 


E = The need for ecstatic, cathartic therapies show 
clearly that the surgical means of uprooting fails in the 
emotional sphere. Indeed we see both tendencies, the 
defensive, destructive; and the affirming, ecstatic,. 
simultaneously effective in sll the mentioned phenomena. 

In the lovefs as in the artist, in the myetic as in the 
psychotic,’ in the neurotic as in the average individual; 
they all simultaneously try the pain deadening means of 
help, the uprooting and denial, just as much as the affirma- 
tion and gratification of their emotional life. Again we 
see these two contradictory tendencies conditioning one’ ~ 


‘another. The denial of emotional suffering does not remove 


it, but produces new-suffering which has to be numbed by 
ecstasy. Ecstasy again leads to catharsis and this again 
establishes:a state of painful tension after a temporary 
alleviation. 


| Before we speak about the really constructive 
elements of psychology, we want to point out where the real 
therapy operates. It ig on the border line between the 
physical and the osychical, or better, at the connection 


. between physical and emotional suffering. In the study of 


the human illnesses and processes of disease, we experience 
that nearly every physical suffering is evoked and becomeg 
acute through an emotional conflict. The mechanism of. . 
this experience proved beyond doubt, is easy to understand 
in the light of our doctrine of the emotions. The denial 
of emotional suffering, especially when caused us by 
another, leads to a displacement of the same from the 
psychical.to the physical sphere, by which the pain is 
Justified, to a certain extent 1s objectified. 


This "conversion" of the painful emotion appears 
clearly only in the hysterical symptomatic picture where 
there is no organic change to be found. But it also lies at 
the base of physical ohenomena of suffering, characterized 


4n general as functional disturbances. But from numerous 
' experiences in psychoanalysis, also real organic diseases 


appear to be precipitated through converted psychical 

pain. In all these cases the conversion concerns & painful 
affect which is displaced from the emotional to the physical 
sphere, instead of its being able to express itself. A 
simple symptom of this kind is the headache, which appears 
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instead of weeping which he's been supvressed and which ag 
1g well known alleviates the pain if the ego Will permit 
this painful sdmission. . This typical example enables one 
to illustrate most clearly what this proceas of affect- 
conversion consists in. It ie again that turning of the 
emotion within, which Leads to isolation, to a kind of 
stubborn withdrawal from the other. Instead of looking 
for help and alleviation in the sympathy of the other, 
the proud ego denies this human inclination and with it 
the cause of the same, nemely the painful emotion. If 
cannot, however, be removed but only goes within, into 
one’s own body instead of without, ag an expression of 
affect concerning the other. i 


-_ 


In thie sense already the vatient's avveal for 
help is the beginning of the process of healing. The 
admission that he nesds help, that he suffers, 1s not only 
the symbol of 2 good prognosis, but in the emotional ¥ 
sphere signifies the cure itself. But it 4g not to be 
wondered at that the patients only seek help when in 
desperation; they muet be desperate in order to conpel 
themselves into admitting they need help, end often 
enough a physical symptom hag to help in the overconing 
of a last resistance. Therapeutically as often in the 
purely organic sphere, one has to let the process run its 
course, and in so doing to a great extent, one trusts to 
nature. What one cen do therspeutically in essence ig 
chiefly one thing; namely to eneble the patient a free 
expression of his emotions at least in speech and so to 
give him externally a certain discharge of affect. If one 
emphasizes the similarity to confession in this cathartio 

_verbalization, then we would like to emphasize again the - 
positive constructive character of this process. It is at 
‘least just as much if not more of an accusation against the 
other who has caused the suffering, as a self~accusation 
,or confession. Indeed in the light of this conception it 
geems almost that the admissions of one's own guilt are 
only the balancing weights fo the violent accusations 
against the other brought by the patient in the enalyeis. 
It seems also that the accusations of the other are more 
painful than the self-accusations, (which the neurotic 
produces so liberally) because they contain the painful 
admission that pain was caused to the ego by another. : 
ever that may be, 1m every case this seems to me to, be the 


difference between the Chrietian cure of eee : 
edagogic guidance of souls; in the one the individual is 
lasted Bee tcadmisction, whilst in the other he should 
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be led to self-expression. This self-expresgsion in 
regard to pathogenic surfering, in essence consists of 
accusing the other who has caused pain to the ego. But 
this is so liberating, because this admission correésoonds 
to @ removal of denial. 


Two dangers which lie in the nature of the 


‘analytic situation seen to threaten the final SUCCES. 


The first is that the patient soon projects these 
accusations against the analyst, although only sometimes 
directly, but always indirectly or Silently as a 
resistance which then threatens the analytic situation. 
The handling of this resistance 1s indeed a technical 
problem but the difficulties of the game concern the 
patient's whole situation. He must do something with 
these accusations; if he turns them against himself, then 
the unbearable guilt feeling is a result; if he turns them 
against people of his environment then he oan no longer 
live with them; if he turns them ageinst the analyst then 
the final result of the treatment is threatened. The 
second danger is that the patient will continue outside the 
analysis and after ite termination the uninhibited 
expression oO emotions which he was permitted in the 
analysis, indeed was commanded to express. This is, how- 
ever, not always possible. On the other hand the patient 
has learned to sxpress his feelings instead of sunpreasing 
them. The difficulty lies in the fact thet he has to find 
the middle course, which formerly he could not find, with- 
out falling from one extreme into the other. 


This is the most difficult problem of psaycho= 
therapy. The analytic part has shown us how the individual 
cen become nevrotic. The constructive part shows the“ 
individual how he himself might be if he accepts his true 
Self. When the patient in the so-calied transference 
wants to hold fast so strongly to the o14 mechaniens of 
projection and identification (parental image)) with this 
resistence he is right ineofar as he fears to express his 
own feelings freely and uninhibited at his own regponsibi- 
lity. In the so-called "“didactic-analysis" 1% may be 
practicable to discharge the pupil at the stage of 
{dentificeation with the analyst as indeed the admitted aim 
4g that-he ought to become like his analyst. But 
unfortunately most therapeutic analyses thus end because 
the analyst himself as a rule has not come beyond this 
gtage of identification with hie own teacher analyst. It 
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could also do harm in his practice of analysis, Either 
when he 1s not able to bring his patient beyond the stage 
of identification or when as a reaction to hig identifi- 
cation with his teacher and analyst he nov pro jects his 
own repressed Self on to the patients. it is otherwise 
when the analyst can so develop and express his own 


seems evern as if the analyst's own didactic analysis 


‘individuality and personality that he has no need to do 


this in the snalytic situation. Only then will he be 
able to avoid projecting his own Self on the patient and 
60 compelling him to an identification. 


As one sees, in the snalysis fundamentally 1t is 
& matter of personality development, and indeed on both sides 
first on the analyst's and then on the patient's, 
Technically this might be described in the following WAY « 
In every correctly handled analysis of the emotions there © 
is a psychologice! moment on which the success of the whole 
work depends. This 1s the moment, in which one hag to be 
free the patients from the analytic pressure. The form in 
which this results, I have described as the setting of the 
time limit. Eut in it as I have stated, one must take care 
that the termination 1s not fixed arbitrarily but that 
definite criteria for it are to be found in the patient's 
reactions. ‘The criteria are different according to the — 
type of patient but all emerge at a definite place of the 
analysis and may be reduced to the following common tae 
denomination. It is those real phases of resistance which . 
appear when the patient has overcome the first difficulties 
in establishing the transference and has got to the point 
where he wants to end the analysis because otherwise he is 
in danger of getting too deeply into it. This is the point 
at which the resistance takes on constructive significance 
which the analyst must not overlook if the analysis is to 
succeed. When the patient makes progress in a constructive 
sense, that 1s, the more independent and self-reliant he 
becomes, the more must he react with resistance against the 
analytic situation which keeps him dependent and not self- 
reliant. When the analyst does not recognize at the right 
time the constructive side of thie resistance and does not 
utilize it for setting the tine limit, this leads to a 
complete feilure of his very task which consists in 
letting the patient begin to free himself emotionally when 
the first urge to freedom appears. But for this purpose 
the analyst himself must be free; free from anxiety and 
free from vanity. This is necessary because the patient 
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Cannot directly express his desire for freedom, as he 
feele bound to the analyst by love and guilt. The 
patient’s direct edmissions of the transference are often 
enough the first comoensatory expressions of his guilt 
feeling which appear as a reaction to hig desire for 
freedom. When one then makes conscious and yields to the 
patient's wish to escape from the pressure of the analytic 


‘situation, then one gets new reactions of registance, which 


are raised ageinst this offense apparently inflicted on 
his ego. For whether or not he himself wants At, still he 
feels that he is sent eway and this wounds his pride. At 
the same time with this resistance, he excuses himself from 
the responsibility of having wanted the end of the 
analysis, and then as a rule willingly resigns the final 
setting of the time limit to the analyst. In the time 
between the first appearance of the patient's desire for 
freedom where the time limit is set, and the real end of 
the analysis, one must make constructive use of the 
patient's tendency to free himself. This is used first 

of all by removing in the analytic situation itself, the 


guilt feeling towards the analyst. 


: Briefly, the analysis should and must lead 
beyond the stages of projection and identification to the 
development of personality, the first and most important 
accomplishment of which 1s the creation of his own 
analysis. The patient himself carries out the analytic 
task moreover in each case, corresponding to his own type. 
That is, he does the anslysis in his own manner and Way » 
he forms and uses the analytis situation according to his 
needs and desires. The analyst must have so much insight 


and stand so far above the situation that he not only 


does not hinder the patient in this his striving for 
personality, but supports it. In this sense the analysis 
gan and should be made a personal creation of the patient's, 
which he can then accept without guilt feeling and without 
extreme reactions, as his own accomplishment, indeed as an 
expression of his own newly gained personality. 


We do not deceive ourselves over. the fact that 
this is an ideal picture. Not all individuals, no matter 
what their conflicts, have creative abilities, and still 
1és6 can most individuals endure the independence, self- 
reliance and responsibility bound up with it. The average 
human being needs to be dependent and to identify in order 
to be able to adjust himself, just as the child also is 
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unable to stand alone. To such people the snalytic 
experience sometimes gives them only a taste of how 
cangerous but also how impossible the” free development 
which-they apvoarently want so much, would be for them. 
in these cases it can be called a success if the analyst 
convinces the patient that he hed better remain ag he ige 


. To the different character types and methods of cure, 


correspond different theraveutic aime and results. That 
we cannot always attain the ideal is clear. But we have 


_to bear in mind that we should not even always strive for 


tt in the same way. For what would be an ideal solution 
for one individual might be destructive for another type 
in another situation. And go really every case hag its 
own techniaué, its own analysis and its own solution. 
This adjusts itself to the patient's personality and to 
the situation, and ought not to be moulded accordingly to 
theoretical presunpositions and ideals. 
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